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FIRESIDE TYRANNIES. 
Norninc is more common in the circle of one’s ac- 
| quaintance, than to find grievous suffering inflicted 
_ upon families by the unreasonableness, bad temper, and 
| tyrannical disposition of some member of the flock, or, 
| as it may be, upon one by the same qualities in the rest. 
| Almost all other sources of misery become insignificant 
| in appearance when contrasted with this class of woes, 
|| for there is none from which a refuge or even temporary 
| shelter is more difficult of attainment. It is like being 
chained to a stake for a continual infliction of torment. 

The good are the most submissive to such evils. 
Possessing least of the spirit of resistance or reprisal, 
and perhaps venerating the very source of their vexa- 
tions, they are apt to suffer on and on, rather than even 
let their troubles be known, till sometimes spirits and 
health give way, and they sink into the grave victims 
| toa fireside pest. Another thing telling sorely against 
| this order of sufferers, is their shrinking dread of that 
| notice of the world which follows upon anything like a 
| fracas in domestic matters. Anxious to maintain re- 
| spectable appearances, they chasten their faces into an 

air of pleasantry or indifference, while the canker is 
| slowly eating its way into their hearts. How many 
| cases of this kind would come into view, had we an 
| Asmodeus to uncover the abodes of men, and tell us 
|| how matters actually stood with them! 

Most persons will be disposed to sympathise in the 
feelings which prompt this submissiveness, and to ad- 
mire the heroism of the sufferers. All must feel, too, 
with what delicacy and caution they would require to 
| consider and treat such cases, lest they should, by an 
|| attempt to rescue the sufferer, break ties which it might 
|| have been better to keep inviolate, or induce a light 
| feeling regarding the ties of relationship in general. It 
nevertheless appears that we may be carried too far by 
our anxiety to preserve family bonds unbroken, and 
that, while due reverence is paid to the rule, some al- 
lowance ought to be made for exceptions. It certainly 
is a fact in nature, that the various individuals of a 
family are constituted with very different tempers and 
| dispositions. Some are morose and sedate; others 
kindly and cheerful. Some tend to adopt views on the 
more solemn class of subjects very different from others, 
|| and are thus led off into very peculiar likings and asso- 
ciations, to which the rest have no sort of affinity. 
|| Some are naturally dogmatic and overbearing, must 

always have their own way, and manifest a constant 
|| disregard for the feelings of others; while their asso- 
ciates, from the cradle, are as remarkable for their 
gentle dispositions and habitual denial of self. Such 
being the case, it seems unreasonable to expect that 
consanguinity should necessarily bind a group of mor- 
| tals to intimate and constant association. True, it is 


well when unity can be maintained, and no one can be 
insensible to the duty of bearing and forbearing to the 
very uttermost, in order to preserve even the semblance 
of peace, since the semblance is almost the first requisite 
to the reality. Yet, again, if it shall appear that a total 
incompatibility exists, and that more evil is incurred 
than avoided by the consequent suffering, then we would 
plead that humanity not only sanctions, but calls for a 
dispersion or separation. Let those who cannot live 
happily together, try to live happily apart; and let 
society regard any apparent eccentricities of the kind 
with that tolerance which is demanded with regard to 
all the relations of life, by the very diversity of nature 
which the Creator has seen fit to implant in us. It 
certainly can be no true offence to A, who lives in 
harmony with his circle of relations—they happening 
to be amiable—if B, having some who are of contrarious 
temper, cannot do so. B, in these circumstances, seems 
rather entitled to the sympathy and support of A in 
any attempt he may make inoffensively to remove from 
the annoyance. 

The first contention which every worthy person must 
feel in such cases is with himself. He shrinks from the 
idea of such upbreaks, as violative of very sacred asso- 
ciations. It may be asked if these sacred associations 
are fittingly maintained, or can be maintained at all, 
under a sense of constant wrong and insult, or at least 
under continual innocent suffering? Does it not seem 
better that we should avoid the harassment, and endea- 
vour to cherish the attachment to better purpose in a 
different sphere of daily life? But then he is not less 
solicitous that the world should have no occasion for 
remark about his family history; which, it may be 
feared, is as much as to say, he prefers appearances to 
realities. He has no objection to see a relation act a 
barbarous part, though himself is the victim of it; but 
he decidedly protests against the world knowing of it. 
The only evil is in the barbarity being published. This 
seems anything but a satisfactory morality. Surely 
the evil lies mainly in the fact itself and its direful 
consequences. Admitted, again, that delicacy calls for 
concealment as far as possible, but assuredly not beyond 
a certain point. When this is exceeded, we would say 
let the world know, if it must know, that another case 
has occurred of the eccentricity of the affections or of 
unendurable temper. It knows that such things have - 
been, and must be, and the most flagrant exposure of 
anything of the kind will not be thought of beyond 
nine days. 

Very often a feeling intervenes, that it is a duty to 
submit to every infliction from the hand of a near re- 
lative. From the depths of the soul a voice proclaims 
the awfulness of the tic, and seems to put a stamp of 
impiety upon the slightest approach to resistance, or 
even to remonstrance. While revering the beauty of 
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this feeling, we deprecate its being allowed too much 
sway. It may be moderated by considerations allied to 
its own manner of viewing the subject. For example— 
It has pleased Providence to form us very differently, 
though we have been thrown into the same fireside 
circle. Such diversities of nature, often leading to 
similar results, are to be seen in almost every such 
circle. For anything I can truly tell, they may be 
designed rather as a dispersive agency, to make men 
spread over the earth, than as a thing which individuals 
ought to suffer from with patience, that they may pre- 
serve their original associations unbroken. A submis- 
sion destructive of peace and happiness may therefore 
be more of a contravention of the divine or natural 
dictate in the case, than an obedience to it. At any- 
rate, amongst all the freaks of moral speculators, it has 
never been asserted or expected that we are to make a 
duty of sufferings, the infliction of which is merely de- 
pendent on the wantonness, or wickedness, or unhappy 
temper of a fellow-creature. Such a thing could never 
be a human duty, because there is no adequate good 
end to be attained by it. 

But, it will be said, society has an interest in the 
decent preservation of the appearance of peace among 
relations, and particularly those whose connections are 
of the more endearing kind. Any violent wrench given 
to these ties is painfully felt in the world, and is apt to 
afford a bad example. This is true to a great extent: 
on the other hand, it may be said that no individual 
can be expected altogether to sacrifice himself for sen- 
timental, and, after all, negative good to society. This 
were to go against the first principles of self-preserva- 
tion. It may be, too, that society is concerned about 
many things which are able fully to protect them- 
selves, being founded on the primary dispositions of 
human nature. There never has been the least ap- 
pearance as if the holding of firesides together in 
harmony were a matter of ticklish nicety. As well 
fear for the return of seed-time and harvest, as fear 
for the maintenance of the domestic affections. This 
assurance, in which they stand as a general fact, may 
well enable us to see, without great discomposure, or 
any fear for the tenderness of our own hearts, an oc- 
casional eccentric case—an unfortunate fellow-creature 
perhaps roused out of habitual gentleness to remon- 
strate or rebel against some intolerable visitation from 
those of his blood. It is, besides, far from certain that 
there is not more evil to the world itself from some of 
the restrictions which it would impose on the victims 
of the domestic ties, than there would be from any rea- 
sonable amount of freedom which it might allow to 
them. It may, after all, be doubted if society has any 
right to complain, or to impose the penalty of its dis- 
pleasure, in any such case. Punishment is for those 
who commit positive wrong, not for those whom the 
accidents of nature and the conventional arrangements 
of society have brought into unhappy situations, which 
it would cost them the entire comfort of their existence 
to submit to. 

* If society is to interfere at all, it ought, we think, to 
interfere for the doing of justice between the parties. 
Were it to shake off cant and cowardice, and protect in 
all cases the innocent sufferer, without regard to sup- 
posed ulterior effects upon itself, it might perhaps do 
some good; anyhow, it would be acting a right and 
manly part on its own account. Let it do so, however, 
without any entrammelment from superstitious views 
of relationship. There is no obligation of this kind 
which is not mutual. No one can acquire a right by 


blood or connection, in any form, to tyrannise over | 
another, unresisted, unresented. The apparently most \ 
sacred ties are absolved by thorough injustice and | 
cruelty. Pretensions to an absolute and irresponsible | 
power to inflict unmerited suffering merely because | 
sustentation is also afforded, are now fit only to lie tl 
beside the divine right of kings to govern wrong, and | 
similar absurdities. Wrong in all imaginable circum. | 
stances deserves resistance, and he who abuses a power | 
drawn, or supposed to be drawn, from nature, as truly i 
breaks the compact with his subjects, as a king when he | 
infringes on the constitution. We repeat, then, that | 
society will only be a just judge in this class of cases if 
it scouts everything like a pretension to be wantonly | 
wicked, harsh, and cruel, or even simply petulant and |) 
vexatious, on the strength of natural ordinance. Na- | 
ture has put, as a morality over all, that of love. There | 
is no trace amongst the higher chapters of her code of 
a sanction to the behests of tyranny, or those emana- | 
tions of petty spite, jealousy, and unreasonableness | 
which so often make parlours into little representations | 
of hell, and break generous hearts on the iron gratings | 
of the world-prison by which they are environed. 


THE ITALIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
A STORY OF THE ENGLISH POOR. 
* Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it again | 
after many days.” 
In one of the midland counties of England there is a | 
district the name of which we shall not give, but merely 
allude to its characteristics, by which it may easily be 
discovered. It has risen up within the last century, | 
until, from a few clusters of poor cottages, the seat of a 


manufacture of trifling importance, it has become one 


of the wealthiest, most populous, and most intelligent 
communities within the three kingdoms. The five or | 
six small hamlets have grown into towns, whose boun- | 
daries meeting, have all merged into one mass of habi- | 
tations; so that but for the diversity of name which 
each portion still preserves, it might be considered as 
one large city of manufactures, such as Manchester or 
Birmingham. But like most newly-risen places, this 
region still presents anomalous mixture of town and 
country : for instance, between two colonies where the 
manufacture is carried on, a few green meadows, yet 
unbuilt upon, will intervene; and the tall chimney of | 
‘the works’ sometimes casts its smoke upon a puny | 
corn-field or a blackberry hedge. Alternately the eye 
views green wooded undulations and hills covered with 
red brick houses, as if town and country were struggling 
together for the mastery. But as soon as the habita- 
tions are left behind, the ruralities of the place triumph, 
and the naturally beautiful face of the country is seen 
in all its luxuriousness. 


On a little hill up which the road wound, just with- 
out the town, was a row of cottages inhabited by work- 
ing people. But it is with one only that we have to do. 
Its inmates sat or lolled outside the door, enjoying the 
cool summer evening. They were a mother and some | 
half-dozen children, of all sizes and ages. Mrs Sutton 
was a comfortable-looking, middle-aged woman, clad | 


with tolerable neatness. Whether she ever had been | 
pretty, was a matter entirely traditional: probably she 
had, for the place to which she belonged is remarkable | 
for the good looks of its damsels in early youth; but 
the wear and tear of eight-and-thirty years had entirely | 
obliterated Mrs Sutton’s beauty, if she ever had any. | 
She stood tossing her youngest hope, a babe of three | 
months, and watching the two eldest playing at marbles. _ 
They were sturdy boys, save that their faces had the | 
paleness which was the result of their work in the day ; 
a circumstance which never fails to strike a visitant to 
this earthenware region, where the workpeople all ac- 
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| quire the same pallid hue. Yet it is not unhealthy; 
it imparts to the young girls a delicate beauty, 
which, though fleeting, is still very attractive while it 

| Jasts. Mrs Sutton’s little maidens were an evidence of 
this fact: two fairer and more delicate blossoms never 


| grew up in a labourer’s home than did the twins Edna | or 
| and Keziah. 


And here—to account for such extraordinary appel- 
lations—we must premise that Scripture names of the 
most out-of-the-way character are at a premium in the 

| neighbourhood of which we write—the boys being all 

Enochs, Calebs, or Obadiahs; the girls all Miriams, 
 Jemimahs, or Naomis, with a sprinkling of such ultra- 

! romantic and half-sacred cognomens as Thyrza, Zillah, 
| or Kosanna. And having our pet theory of nomencla- 
' ture, we cannot but observe how these things mark the 
| character of the early inhabitants of a region which was 
! once the stronghold of Wesley and his followers; how 

the descendants of these saintly-named children have 

gradually advanced with the tide, until their ultra piety 
has left no vestige save in a Christian name. 
But we are wandering from Mrs Sutton. She, good 
soul, was wandering too, at least her eyes were, for she 
was watching up the hill a couple who seemed both 

| weary and waysore. They were a young woman, and a 
man who might have been any age from twenty to 
forty, for he had tne hard sallow features which never 
show the progress of time. Still less would years be 

| marked on his low and ungainly figure, which was 
stunted and almost deformed, forming a strong contrast 
to the tall and upright form of his companion. This 
ill-matched pair came near Mrs Sutton’s door, and then 
the man, after whispering to his fellow-traveller, ad- 

_ dressed the good dame in broken English, which she 
could not understand. She looked inquiringly at the 

| other. 

‘My husband’—Mrs Sutton could not help a slight 

| start, and glance of surprise at the man, as the young 
woman said this—* my husband means that we are very 
tired, and would be glad of a lodging for the night, if 
you can Bie us one, or direct us elsewhere. We can 
pay you,’ she added with a half smile, seeing the doubt- 
ful expression of Mrs Sutton’s face. But to do the latter 

| justice, we must say that it was caused as much by her 
surprise at hearing the young wife speak in good Eng- 
lish, mingled with a natural feminine curiosity to know 

| the reason that any Englishwoman could marry such a 

man. 

Perhaps this latter quality, added to her good-nature, 
made her assent to their request, at all events par- 
tially. 

‘You can sit down and rest,’ she said, ‘and I'll get 
you some supper; but I can’t promise more till my 
“master” comes home’—master being the ——shire 
equivalent for husband or guidman ; and, alas! some- 
times the title is only too true. But in this case it was 
a mere form of speech, as every one knew that Mrs 
Sutton was both master and mistress herself in her own 
house. 

So the two wanderers sat down, and soon the cottage- 
hearth was blazing with a friendly brightness, which is 
| at the will of the poorest labourer in this plentiful land 
of coal. Oh, there aye no such fires out of ——shire! 
The foreigner bent over his supper in hungry tacitur- 
nity, occasionally darting glances from his large, bright, 
black eyes, that seemed the more piercing from the 
dark bushy eyebrows under which they gleamed, and, 
in conjunction with the long matted hair and the yellow 
skin, made Mrs Sutton feel rather uncomfortable. All 
true-born Britons hate foreigners. But her motherly 
and womanly sympathy was excited by the weary and 
sickly look of the young wife, who had all an English- 
woman’s claims to compassion; and Mrs Sutton only 
| Tesolved that, whatever her ‘ master’ said, the strange 
a should have a night’s shelter under her 


a | did remain; and before noon on the following 
day, Pietro Ponti—that was his name, he said—had so 


ingratiated himself in the favour of the children, as to 

win a few kindly opinions from the mother herself; 
while his gentle wife was liked so much, that Mrs Sut- 

ton almost felt it a relief when, after paying for their 

lodging, they requested to occupy it for another day 
80. 


* She is such a mild, soft-spoken young creature,’ was 
Mrs Sutton’s confidential observation to her husband 
John, after the first day passed with their inmates— 
‘she seems almost a lady. I wonder what on earth 
could have made her marry that ugly little fellow!’ 

And probably the good dame’s curiosity would have 
led her on to direct questionings instead of vague won- 
derment, had she not been withheld by a certain reserve 
and refinement which marked the young woman’s de- 
portment, and caused the labourer’s wife to treat her 
with unconscious deference. Yet she was not proud, 
for she always helped Mrs Sutton in her domestic duties 
without any reluctance or awkwardness. 

At last Pietro spoke of proceeding onwards; and 
then the anxious looks of his wife loosened Mrs Sut- 
ton’s tongue. She boldly asked whither they intended 


going. 

‘J—I hardly know,’ said the wife timidly; when 
Ponti, in his broken English, explained that he was an 
Italian, who gained his living by catching bullfinches 
and larks, and teaching them to sing, in the hope of 
meeting purchasers. 

‘A pretty way of making a fortune!’ thought Mrs 
Sutton; and then she said, ‘ Well, master, if such is 
your trade, you may as well follow it here as anywhere: 
you will find plenty of birds in the fields hereabouts ; 
and as your wife seems comfortable, why, suppose you 
were to stay with us?’ 

This proposal caused a consultation between the hus- 
band and wife, if a consultation it could be called, where 
Pietro had all the talk to himself, and his helpmate 
meekly acquiesced. It ended in an assent to the offer, 
and the Italian and his wife were fairly established in 
the Sutton family. 

‘I am really glad you are not going, Mrs Ponti,’ was 
the hearty exclamation of the kindly hostess to her 
young friend the first time they happened to be alone. 
*I wonder your husband could think of dragging you 
up and down the country.’ 

‘He never thought about it, I believe,’ was the de- 
precating reply. ‘ But,’ added the wife, while her cheek 
flushed and her head drooped, ‘I am glad to stay here 
for the present. I would not like going among strangers 
now.’ 

‘Ah no, no, poor girl!’ quickly answered Mrs Sut- 
ton: ‘but have you no mother—no aunt?’ She re- 
pented of her words ere they were well uttered; for the 
girl burst into a fit of weeping so violent, that all the 
consolatory endearments that women of all ranks in- 
stinctively use to one another in time of affliction were 
employed by Mrs Sutton in vain. At last the wife of 
the Italian grew calmer, and said without tears, though 
in an accent of the deepest sorrow, ‘I have no relatives, 
no friends in the wide world, except my husband.’ 

‘ Poor thing—poor thing! But you know, my dear, 
a good husband is something, and he seems very fond 
of you.’ Mrs Sutton tried hard to say this, as if she 
really believed the fact. : 

* Yes—yes, Pietro is very kind,’ answered the young 
woman, faintly smiling. ‘I thought so, or I would not 
have married him. Shall I tell you how it was?’ 

Now this was the climax of all Mrs Sutton’s wishes; 
but she had self-denial enough to say, ‘ Not if it troubles 
you, Mrs Ponti.’ 

‘I wish you would call me Anne,’ said the girl, 
taking her hand: ‘you are the first woman who has 
seemed to love me since my mother died.’ And here 
she began to weep afresh, but soon recovered herself so 
as to tell her story: how that she came from York; 
that she was an only child, and fatherless; and had 
— left utterly friend!ess and helpless on her mother’s 

eath. 
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‘It was during her illness,’ Anne continued, ‘ that 
Pietro Ponti, who lived in the same house, showed us 
much kindness. He was so much older than I, he treated 
me asa father would a child, and helped me out of all 
my troubles. When I was quite broken-hearted, I 
heard that he was going away on his usual rounds, and 
I went to him to ask his advice as to how I could sup- 
port myself. My poor mother had been a dressmaker ; 

t I was too young to take her business, for I was 
only seventeen. I felt that I must starve or beg, for I 
had. no money. Then Pietro talked to me quietly and 
seriously, and told me that there was but one way in 
which could maintain me, and save me from po- 
verty—if I would marry him. He said this doubtingly, 
almost afraid that I would be angry; but I was not, for 
I saw tears in his eyes when he spoke of my youth and 
beauty being thrown away on a poor deformed creature 
like himself. I knew it was all his kindness; and I told 
him how grateful I was, and that, if he would let me 
think of it for a week, I would indeed be his wife. 
Pietro asked me if I had any other love—any one I 
preferred to him; as then he would never make me 
wretched. But I said no; there was no one who 
to me so good and kind as he. And so, at the end of 
the week, I married him; and he has ever been a good 
husband to me. I fear I hardly love him as he deserves; 
but indeed I try; and I do obey him in all things.’ 

To this long story Mrs Sutton had listened without 
aword. As Anne ended, the good woman pressed her 
hand, bade ‘God bless her!’ in rather a husky voice, 
and muttering a hope that she would stay long with 
them, and be very happy, went about her household 
business. But all that day Mrs Sutton’s voice—at times 
raised sharply enough—sounded softer than usual; and 
when Pietro Ponti came in to supper, the best portion 
of the meal, and the warmest corner of the fireplace, 
were kindly, though abruptly, pointed out as his own 
to the little deformed Italian. 

Two or three months passed, and Ponti and his wife 
became like members of the family. The bird-catcher 

ued his trade successfully, being taken to the wood- 
d haunts for miles round by the —? Suttons, 
with whom he was an especial favourite. They Angli- 
cised his name, and christened him Peter, which appel- 
lation was soon given him by the whole family. And 
ten times better than even Peter did they all love the 
pretty Anne, who seemed so young, that she was almost 
a playmate for the children. But a continual shadow 
of pensiveness darkened her face, though not detracting 
from its mild beauty. Her husband was always kind, 
et still there was a perpetual yearning—a restless void 
in the girl’s heart. How could it be otherwise? She 
never uttered a word of complaint, or even of sadness ; 
but often, when she sat preparing for the little being 
that was soon to give her new ties of love, Anne would 
let the work fall from her hands, while her dark-blue 
eyes, so dreamy in their depths, were fixed on vacancy, 
as if looking wistfully into the dim future. Good, plain 
Mrs Sutton, could not understand these fancies, and 
sometimes wished that Anne would think less and talk 
more—it would be much better for her. 

Birth and death came hand in hand together. The 
babe lived—the mother died! Kind-hearted Mrs Sut- 
ton closed the eyes of the poor young creature who had 
so twined round her honest heart. She had tended her 
with a mother’s care until the last; when she saw how 
peaceful and beautiful the dead face looked, the good 
woman dried her tears. 

* Poor thing—poor thing! she has nothing to trouble 
her now! Perhaps it is as well—God knows best!’ 

And then Mrs Sutton heard the wail of the little 
motherless babe, and thought not of the dead, but of the 
living. With motherly care she took the helpless ¢hild 
to her bosom, and nourished it as her own. 

* Charley is six months old now,’ she said to her 
husband. ‘He is strong and healthy; I shall turn him 
a take this poor little creature, who wants the 


And so she nursed the babe, and became a mother to | 


it in the stead of her who had now no need of the com- 
fort of a child to love. Many a time, when the little 
one grew older, and began to laugh and crow in her 


arms, Mrs Sutton would think of its dead mother; how | 


her heart would have leaped to feel the bliss of maternal 


love—the tiny twining fingers—the kiss of the little i | 
soft lips. But then she would remember that a child’s | 


love is not all-sufficient, and that, perhaps, it was well 
for poor Anne that she lived no longer. 


Whether the widower grieved much for the loss of | 
his sweet young wife, it was impossible to tell. The | 
Italian was always of a reserved disposition; and when | 
the first shock was over, he seemed to return to his | 
old habits much as if nothing had happened. His taci- | 
turnity rather increased; and sometimes, after spend. | 
ing the day out in the fields, he came home, silently | 
took his place in his own warm corner, and uttered not | 
a syllable until it was time to go to rest. He rarely | 
noticed his child, except that when Mrs Sutton began | 


to talk to him about the name of the babe, hinting that, 


as a matter of course, the little one should be christened | 
Anne, Pietro shrank from her with an expression of | 


acute pain, and at once said it should not be so—that 
the child should be called Ginevra. 


‘Jenny what?’ cried Mrs Sutton, aghast at this fo- 


reign appellati 


on. | 
*Ginevra!’ said the Italian, lingering on the melo- | 
dious syllables with seeming fondness, as if it were a | 


name long unuttered, but most dear, and saying it over 
and over again, coupled with the tender and musical 
diminutives of his own language. All this was incom- 
prehensible to the worthy woman, and she tried again 
to protest against ‘so unchristian and heathenish a 


name.’ But the only answer she gained was the dis- | 


tinct repetition of the name, in a tone so firm, that she 


saw it was useless to dispute the father’s will. As a | 
contest of words between herself and the foreigner would | 
have been highly unprofitable to both, Mrs Sutton | 
wisely yielded her point, probably for the first time in | 


her life. So the babe was christened Ginevra; but Mrs 


Sutton, as if determined to make the baptismal name | 
void, gave to her nursling the pet diminutive of Jenny; 


and Jenny she was called evermore by the household. 


The child grew up as a younger sister in the family: 
no one seemed to look upon her in any other light. | 
She learnt to call her nurse ‘ mother,’ and John Sutton | 
‘ father ;’ while the appellation she gave to her own, | 


was ‘ Peter,’ like the rest of the children. Nor did the 
Italian seem to care for the abolition of these ntal 
ties; he treated his own daughter as he did 


such as Ginevretta; but these seemed not meant for 


the child, but as tokens of loving remembrances awak- | 


ened by the name she bore. 
In truth, as the little girl 


e little | 
Suttons, with neither more nor less regard than he had | 
ever shown to them; only that he always called her | 
Ginevra, sometimes adding to it sweet diminutives, | 


grew older, no one could | 


have guessed her Italian descent. She looked, spoke, | 


and was in all respects an English child, with her soft 


blue eyes and brown hair, like her mother’s—her true | 


mother—now so utterly forgotten, whose very existence 


was unknown to the child whose life had been her | 


death. Once or twice Mrs Sutton tried to explain the 
truth to Jenny; but the mystery was too great for the 
little girl’s mind. And besides, Mrs Sutton loved her 


nursling so much, it was as pain to remember she was | 


not her own child; so at last she let the matter rest. 
Time passed on, and Jenny became of an age to go 
to school; and to school she was accordingly sent, with 
her foster-brother Charley ; her father never interfering 
in the matter at all. Indeed, from the child’s birth, he 
had seemed to give her up entirely to the Suttons. She 
was clothed and fed by the honest labourer with his 
own children; and not a murmur did worthy John 
Sutton, and his equally worthy helpmate, utter, with 
regard to the little one thus quartered on them, and 
dependent on their bounty. In everything she was to 
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‘them as their own. Oh! there are noble hearts in the 
dwellings of the English poor! and good deeds, of which 
the greatest philanthropist might be proud, are often 
concealed under thatched roofs, and highways, and 
hedges, unknown and unchronicled ; but they will be 

! chronicled one day we trust. 

| When Jenny was ten years old, her father died. 

IB) They found him one morning lying dead in his bed, in 
the little room where he slept, and where he taught 
his birds; for they had often heard him at daybreak 
whistling and talking to them in his own tongue. The 

| little birds were now warbling joyously, carolling in the 
sunshine over the pillow of the dead man. Poor Pietro! 
in life they had been his only companions, and they 
were the only witnesses of his death. The same kind 
hands which had laid the wife in her grave now laid 
her husband beside her ; but there was little mourning 
forhim. He came a stranger, and was a stranger to the 
last. For some time Pietro’s trade had not prospered, 
and he had owed subsistence to the charity of those 
whose inmate he had been so long. Now, but for John 

| Sutton, the Italian might have found a parish grave. 
The only treasures left by Pietro Ponti were his 
birds, a silver crucifix, and a little Italian book, in 
| which was written the name he had given his daughter 
—Ginevra. It might have been his mother’s, a sister’s 
perhaps, some early memory still dearer ; for the human 
heart is the same all over the world, and the deformed 
bird-catcher might have loved as well as the noble and 
| fair, perhaps more truly. But nothing more was ever 
| known of the father of Ginevra Ponti. After a time, 
| Mrs Sutton explained to her adopted child as much as 
| she knew herself, and then clasping Jenny in her arms, 


_ was henceforth her own daughter. 
Two years or more passed away; the sons and 
| daughters of Mrs Sutton grew up; one girl married ; 
two boys went away; another turned out ill, and gave 
many a gnawing care to his parents. It was a hard 
time for trade, and anxieties came heavily upon John 

| Sutton; yet he never complained of the additional 
burden which he had in his adopted child: the idea 
never crossed his mind, or his wife’s either. They 

| seemed to think that Jenny was always to live ‘with 
them; to send her away would be like parting with 

| their own. That any one should claim her seemed 
equally improbable; but strange things happen some- 
times. 


One day a visitor, who was not exactly a lady, but 
| very well dressed, came to inquire for Mrs Sutton. 

‘I wanted to speak to you,’ she said abruptly. ‘My 
| name is Mrs Dalton.’ Mrs Sutton started ; for it was 
that of the Italian’s wife. ‘You seem to know my 

name ?’ 

‘I have heard it before,’ answered Mrs Sutton. 

‘I don’t belong to these parts,’ said Mrs Dalton, in a 
tone that, if not exactly refined, sounded honest and 
| straightforward; ‘but in crossing the churchyard, I 
saw a stone with the name of Anne Meredith Ponti. 
Now I have been long looking for my brother's child, 
of whom I only know her name was Anne Meredith 
| Dalton, and that she married a wandering Italian called 

Ponti. The sexton sent me to you for information.’ 

A little incensed at the imperative tone of her visitor, 

Mrs Sutton related all she knew. 
| ‘It must have been my niece,’ said Mrs Dalton 
| musingly. Mrs Sutton began to speak of poor Anne— 
|| what she was like in person; but the latter stopped her 
| quickly—* You need not describe her, as I never saw 
| her; but let me look at the child.’ 

Jenny came, was admired, for she was. indeed a 
beautiful child; and at last acknowledged by Mrs 
| Dalton as her grandniece, in favour of her mouth and 
nose, which were, she said, exactly those of a Dalton. 
The lady, who bore the epithet of Mrs by courtesy, for 
she was an old maid, finally declared her intention of 
taking away her niece to educate, and adopt her as 
her own. Mrs Sutton was perfectly overwhelmed. To 


part with Jenny, her darling Jenny, was a thing 
dreadful to imagine. She burst into tears, snatched 
the child to her bosom, and ran away with her out of 
the house. 

But with calm reflection came the thought of the 
injury she might be doing to Jenny’s interests in thus 
keeping her to share the poverty which was coming 
darkly on, when she might be made a lady of by one 
to whom she was bound by ties of kindred. ‘The simple- 
hearted but upright woman thought of all this, until 
she was well-nigh bewildered; and then she had to 
convince her husband too. The end of it was, that the 
adopted parents of the little Jenny consented to Mrs 
Dalton’s proposition. 

‘If she should come to any harm,’ cried the poor 
woman, folding her darling to her heart in the agony 
of a parting which Jenny could hardly comprehend— 
‘if you do not teach her what is right, and be kind to 
her, I shall never forgive myself.’ 

Mrs Dalton promised with an earnestness and sin- 
cerity which was proved by her moistened eyes and 
softened voice, that she would try to be as good a 
mother to the orphan as the excellent woman who had 
nurtured Jenny for so many years. And then she 
gently took the child away the very same week, for 
she would hear of no delay; and Jenny’s sweet face was 
seen no more among those of her adopted brothers and 
sisters. T'rom the far distant and luxurious home to 
which she was taken came her childish letters, every 
line of which was wept fondly over. But year by year 
they grew less frequent; and at last they ceased. A 
neighbour once passing by the place, told how he had 
seen a young girl whom he thought was like what 
little Jenny used to be; and though the relation brought 
a few tears to Mrs Sutton’s eyes, and a pain to her 
heart, at the thought of her darling having forgotten 
her, still both soon passed away. The poor have no 
time for much sentiment, and Mrs Sutton was engrossed 
by her own thickly-gathering cares. 

It is all very well for political economists and theo- 
retical philanthropists to talk about the wisdom of lay- 
ing up for old age, and providing against the evil day ; 
but for a labouring man, whose weekly earnings only 
suffice to provide weekly food for the many little mouths 
that must be filled, the matter is extremely difficult. 
Many and many an honest man, who has brought up a 
large family, which has not requited his care, is thrown 
upon parish charity in his old age. It was not quite so 
bad as this with John Sutton; but still, when all their 
young nestlings were fledged, and had gone out into the 
wide world—some for good, and some for evil—the old 
parents were left solitary and poor. 

‘Ah, if Keziah had but stayed!’ lamented the poor 
old mother, when the prettiest of the twins went away 
one fine morning, and secretly married a w 
young man, leaving her parents deprived of the few 
comforts which her earnings, as the last of the flock, 
had brought them. 

‘Children always turn out so,’ angrily said John 
Sutton. ‘And we that were fools enough to bring up 
another man’s child too: much good we have of it.’ 

‘Don’t say that, John,’ answered Mrs Sutton, and 
her voice was gentler than it had once been: trouble 
softens much sometimes. ‘I will never believe it was 
poor Jenny’s fault; and anyhow, we did what was 
right, and that ought to be a comfort to us.’ 

It was years since the name of the Italian’s daughter 
had been mentioned by the Suttons. The wounded 
feelings of the old man had brought the subject up now, 
and his wife could not drive it from her’ mind. Her 
own daughter’s unkindness made her think of the little 
gentle creature whom she had loved so much, and who 
hdd ever been willing and dutiful, far more so than her 
own wild troop of children. As the old woman knelt 
before her hearth, kneading the dough for the tiny loaf 
which was sufficient now for their weekly need, her 
thoughts went back twenty years, wandering, by a 
course of ideas which, if not romantic, was at all events 
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natural, to the pile of bread she used to bake when the 
cottage was alive with merry children, now scattered 
far and wide. Then, in her fancy, she saw little Jenny 
standing by her side, burying her round rosy arms in 
the dough, as she was so fond of doing, until the good 
woman stopped to wipe her eyes, which these old 
memories made dim. 

*Poor Jenny, if she could but come back, and be as 
she used to be. But that’s quite impossible,’ thought 
Mrs Sutton with a heavy sigh. 

Life is more full of strange coincidences than we are 
aware. How often, on meeting unex ly some dear 
long-lost friend, do we remember that our thoughts had, 
only the day before, with a curious wilfulness, persisted 
in bringing up the very face we were so soon to see, 
and we laugh, and say what an odd chance it was! 
Wise mortals, as if there were such a thing as chance 
in this world! 

Little did Mrs Sutton think, that when she and her 
good man went to rest that night, it would be with the 
happy knowledge that the dear lost Jenny was once 
more sleeping under their roof. While they sat at their 
homely tea, the latch was lifted, a young girl’s face 
appeared, and a sweet voice said, ‘May I come in, 
mother?’ It was not the erring Keziah; it was not the 
other twin, Edna—her home was beyond the Atlantic ; 
- it was the child of their adoption, the long-lost 

enny. 

The old couple forgot all in the delight of welcoming 
her. They were never weary of looking at her and 
admiring her, now grown a tall and graceful woman, 
like what her mother had been. But the sadness that 
had darkened the face of poor Anne was not found in 
= daughter’s. Content beamed in the looks of sweet 

enny. 

After the first joy was passed, Mrs Sutton said 
mournfully, ‘But we shall not have you long; maybe 
you will not stay with us, Jenny: you are a rich lady 
now, I suppose ?’ 

Jenny put her arm round the neck of her old nurse, 
and whispered, ‘Dear mother, I am not rich indeed ; 
and I will never go away from you again, if you will 
let me stay.’ 

And then she told at length, what we must relate in 
a few words, that her aunt, a dressmaker in a large city, 
had educated her, though she was not kind; and as 
Jenny grew a woman, made her cease all communica- 
tion with her old friends, whom the girl thought were 
pase aga accident brought to her the news of their 


‘Then,’ said the young girl, deeply blushing, ‘I 
thought how wicked and ungrateful I must seem to 
you; and I asked my aunt to let me come and see you, 
and help you, if I could, for I was able to earn a good 


deal; but she refused. I could not rest. I was very 
miserable; and when I heard that Keziah had gone 
away, and you had no child left, I asked again to be 
allowed to come; and so,’ added Jenny, while her tears 
ey to flow, ‘my aunt turned me away, and I came 


‘ And how did you come—all alone, poor child ?’ cried 
the mother. 
‘I walked almost all the way, for I had hardly an 
Oh, mother, I am so happy! And you wi 
let me be your child, and work for you, and live as we 
used to do? I have never forgotten you; indeed I have 


t. 

And the beautiful, refined, but still simple-hearted 
young woman embraced again and again her adopted 
parents, and moved about their poor and homely dwell- 
ing as cheerfully as if she had never seen a richer one. 
But the cottage did not long remain thus poor; Jenny’s 
skilful and patient industry soon gained plenty of work 
in her own business; and though, as she said truly, 
she did not come back a rich lady, but a penniless girl, 
and could requite her benefactors not with showers of 
gold and silver, but with the labour of her hands, the 


young girl brought a blessing with her. Their own! phical 


children had left John Sutton and his wife desolate in 
their old age; but the adopted one was to them in the | 
stead of all the rest. The good deed of these humble 
—— noble hearts had brought its reward at last | 


AN ANTIQUARY’S GLEANINGS, 


We have before us a singular volume*—the first appear. 
ance in print of'manuscript notes, made by a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in the seventeenth century. The 
work appears to consist of occasional jottings and re- 
collections carried over a series of years, and was doubt- 
less a favourite production of the author, as he made a 
‘fair copy’ with his own hands, and presented it to the | 
Royal Society: another original is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The book is a curions | 
mixture of imperfect science and superstition, with 
here and there some useful hints and common-sense || 
observations. Some of the facts recorded throw light 
on the manners, customs, and modes of thinking of the 
age ; and a selection of a few of the more striking may | 
serve a purpose with readers of the present day beyond 
the mere amusement of an idle half hour. Among 
these we find echoes, sounds, fairy rings, farmed stones, 
fatalities of families and places, accidents, &c. 

The author, John Aubrey, sets out by telling us that 
—‘ Till about the year 1649, ’twas held a strange pre- 
sumption for a man to attempt an innovation in learn- 
ing; and not to be good manners to be more knowing 
than his neighbours and forefathers. Even to attempt 
an improvement in husbandry, though it succeeded with 
profit, was look’t upon with an illeie.... *T'was held 
a sinne to make a scrutinie into the waies of nature.’ 
It is a little remarkable that so much of what was true 
of 1649 should be equally applicable to 1847. Aubrey, 
however, was an inquirer, and, as he says, could not 
resist his desire for natural knowledge. ‘It may seem 
nauseous to some,’ he writes, ‘that I have rak’t up so 
many western vulgar proverbs, which I confess I do not 
disdeigne to quote; for proverbs are drawn from the 
experience and observations of many ages, and are the 
ancient natural philosophy of the vulgar, preserved in 
old English in bad rythmes, handed down to us.’ | 

Following the preface is a letter from the celebrated | 
naturalist Ray, who tells Aubrey he considers him ‘a 
little too inclinable to credit strange relations.’ Among 
the strange relations, we read that—‘ According to the 
severall sorts of earth in England (and so all the world 
over), the indigene are respectively witty or dull, good 
or bad. . . . In North Wiltshire, and like the vale of | 
Gloucestershire (or dirty clayey country), the indigenz 
or aborigines speak drawling; they are phlegmatique, 
skins pale and livid, slow and dull, heavy of spirit; 
hereabout is but little tillage or hard labour, they only 
milk the cowes and make cheese; they feed chiefly on 
milke meates, which cooles their braines too much, and 
hurts their inventions. These circumstances make 
them melancholy, contemplative, and malicious; by 
consequence whereof come more lawsuites out of North 
Wilts, at least double to the southern parts. And by | 
the same reason they are generally more apt to be fana- 
tiques: their persons are generally plump and feggy, 
gallipot eies, and some black; but they are generally 
handsome enough. It is a woodsere country, abounding 
much with serore and aushere plants, as sorrel, Xc. 
which makes their humours sowre, and fixes their 
spirits. In Malmesbury hundred, &c. (the wet and 
clayey parts) there have ever been reputed witches. 
On the Downes, the south part, where ’tis all upon | 
tillage, and where the shepherds labour hard, their flesh _ 
is hard, their bodies strong: being weary after hard | 
labour, they have not leisure to read and contemplate 


* The Natural History of Wiltshire : by John Aubrey, F.R.5. 
(written between 1656 and 1691). Edited and Elucidated by Notes, | 
by John Britton, F.S.A. by the Wiltshire Typogra- — 
Society. 1847. 
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of religion, but goe to bed to their rest, to rise betime 
the next morning to their labour.’ 

This, it must be confessed, is singular philosophy; in 
another sentence we are told that the eyes of the people 
of Norfolk decay very speedily, in consequence of the 
dryness of the air, while on the adjoining page is the 

| truly rational remark—‘I have oftentimes wished for a 
mappe of England, coloured according to the colours of 
the earth, with markes of the fossiles and minerals,’ 
which may be regarded as one of the earliest hints at 
| what are now geological maps. Aubrey then 
goes on to speak of the damage done by ‘ Oliver’s wind;’ 
| the hurricane commonly reported to have blown at the 
| time of Cromwell’s death, but which Thomas Carlyle 
| shows was four days earlier. He describes echoes and 
| sounds as moving in spheres similar to the circles pro- 
| duced from the fall of a stone into water; and relates 
| of a petrifying rivulet near Devizes, that it ‘seems to 
prove that stones grow not by apposition only, as the 
| Aristotelians assert, but by susception also; for if the 
stick did not suscept some vertue by which it is trans- 
| muted, we may admire what doth become of the matter 
of the stick.’ Then we read—* My Lady Coeks of Dum- 
bleton told me that ladies did send ten miles and more 
for water from a spring on Malverne Hill, in Worcester- 
| shire, to wash their faces, and make ’em faire;’ followed 
by thirty-two ‘quaeres for the tryall of minerall waters,’ 
| among which are—‘ How much heavier ’tis than brandy? 
| How it boyles dry pease? How blood lett whilest the 
| waters are dranke lookes, and how it changes? In what 
| time they putrefy and stink?’ 

It seems to have been the practice at that time, as it 
is now, to secure the presence of a great personage at 
| the commencement of any important undertaking. Thus 

we read— On Munday morning, the 20th September 
| (1669), was begun a well-intended designe for cutting 

the river (Avon) below Salisbury, to make it navigable 
| to carry boats of burthen to and from Christ Church. 
This work was principally encouraged by the Right Re- 


| verend Father in God, Seth, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, 

his lordship digging the first spitt of earth, and driving 

| the first wheelebarrow.’ The tides of the Severn served 

| as ‘weather prognosticks’ to the dwellers on the banks 
| of the river :— 


* If it raineth when it doth flow, 
Then yoke your oxe, and goe to plough ; 
But if it raineth when it doth ebb, 
Then unyoke your oxe, and goe to bed.’ 
_ In the chapter on ‘soiles,’ we read that ‘wet and 
| dirty lands, to poore people, who have not change of 
| shoes, the cold is very incommodious, which hurts their 
nerves exceedingly. Salts, as the Lord Chancellor Bacon 
| sayes, do exert (irradiate) raies of cold. Elias Ashmole, 
Esq. got a dangerous cold by sitting by the salt sacks 
in a salter’s shop, which was like to have cost him his 
life. And some salts will corrode papers, that were 
three or four inches from it. The same may be sayd of 
marble pavements, which have cost some great persons 
their lives. Edmund Waller, Esq. the poet, made a 
quaere, I remember, at the Royal Society, about 1666, 
whether Salisbury Plaines were always plaines? In 
Virginia, the natives did burn down great woods, to 
cultivate the soil with maiz and potato-rootes, which 
plaines were there made by firing the woods to sowe 
corne. They doe call these plaines savannas. Who 
knowes but Salisbury Plaines, &c. might be made long 
time ago, after this manner, and for the same reason? 
... As to the greene circles on the downes, vulgarly 
called faiery circles (dances), I presume they are gene- 
rated from the breathing out of a fertile subterraneous 
vapour. (The ringworm on a man’s flesh is circular. 
Excogitate a paralolisme between the cordial heat and 
| the subterranean heat to elucidate this phenomenon.) 
Every tobacco-taker knowes that ’tis no strange thing 
| for a circle of smoke to be whiff’d out of the bowle of 
| the pipe; but ’tis donne by chance. If you dig under 
the turf of this circle, you will find at the rootes of the 
|| grasse a hoare or mouldiness. But as there are fertile 


steames, so contrarywise there are noxious ones, which 
proceed from some minerales, iron, &c. which also, as 
the others, appear in a circular form.’ The phenomenon 
of fairy rings was explained by the celebrated Wollaston 
forty years ago: he shows it to be caused by the decay 
and annual growth of certain species of fungi. 

A curious botanical fact is recorded— The spring 
after the conflagration at London, all the ruines were 
overgrown with an herbe or two, but especially one 
with a yellow flower; and on the south side of St Paul’s 
Church it grew as thick as could be; nay, on the very 
top of the tower. The herbalists call it Ericoleirs Nea- 
politana—small bank cresses of Naples.’ This plant, it 
appears, had never before been seen about London, 
except near Battle Bridge. The next may be set down 
among feats of the marvellous—‘ Edmund Wyld, Esq., 
R.S.S., hath had a pott of composition in his garden 
these seven yeares, that beares nothing aé all, not so 
much as grasse or mosse. He makes his challenge, if 
any man will give him xxli. he will give him an hun- 
dred if it doth not beare wheate spontaneously ; and the 
party shall keep the key, and he shall sift the earth- 
composition through a fine sieve, so that he may be 
sure there are no graines of wheate in it. He hath also 
a composition for pease; but that he will not warrant, 
not having yet tryed it.’ 

We are informed, under the head ‘ minerals and fos- 
sils,’ of the means resorted to by an eminent physician 
for making aperient pills:—‘In the parish of Great 
Badminton, in a field called Twelve Acres, the hus- 
bandmen doe oftentimes plough up and find iron bul- 
letts as big as pistol! bulletts ; sometimes almost as big 
as muskett bulletts. These bulletts are Dr Th. Wil- 
lises aperitive pills: he putts a barre of iron into the 
smith’s forge, and gives it a sparkling heat: then 
thrusts it against a roll of brimstone, and the barre will 
melt down into these bulletts; of which he made his 
aperitive pills. In this region is a great deal of iron, 
and the Bath waters give sufficient evidence that there 
is store of sulphur ; so that heretofore, when the earth- 
quakes were hereabouts, store of such bulletts must 
necessarily be made and vomited up.’ In the next para- 
graph we read that the holly may be taken as an indi- 
cation of the presence of coal below the surface, as that 
tree ‘delights in the effluvium of this fossill.’ ‘I doe 
believe that all chalke was once marle; that is, that 
chalke has undergone subterraneous bakings, and is 
become hard: e. g. as wee make tobacco-pipes. The 
millers in our country use to putt a black pebble under 
the pinne of the axis of the mill-wheele, to keep the 
brasse underneath from wearing ; and they doe find by 
experience that nothing doth weare so long as that. 
The bakers take a certain pebble, which they put in the 
vaulture of their oven, which they call the warning 
stone ; for when that is white, the oven is hot. There 
was a time when all pebbles were liquid. Wee find 
them all ovalish. How should this come to passe? As 
for salts, some shoot cubicall, some hexagonall. Why 
might there not be a time, when these pebbles were 
making in embryone, for such a shooting as falls into 
an ovalish figure? Anno 1665, I desired Dr W. Har- 
vey to tell me how flints were generated. He sayd to 
me that the black of the flint is but a natural vitrifica- 
tion of the chalke; and added that the medicine of the 
flint is excellent for the stone, and I think he said for 
the greene sicknesse ; and that in some flints are found 
stones in next degree to adiamond.’ Here we see the 
great discoverer of the circulation of the blood, with all 
his philosophy, approving remedies for disease which 
the most ignorant would now not dream of. 

In a subsequent chapter on plants, Aubrey, while re- 
lating that wild strawberries were plentiful in certain 
parts, says—‘I have heard Sir Christopher Wren affirm, 
that if one that has a wound in the head eates them, 
they are mortall. Methinks ’tis very strange;’ and adds, 
* Quere, the learned of this?’ ‘Then we are told that 
meadows producing yellow flowers are better than those 
which grow white flowers, as the latter ‘ are produc’t by 
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a cold hungry water ;’ and that ‘tobacco is onely in 
for medicine ; but in the neighbouring county 
of Gloucester it is a great commodity.’ In a memoran- 
dum appended to this, the author says—‘ Mr Michael 
Weekes, of the custome-house, assures me that the 
custom of tobacco is the greatest of all other, and 
amounts now (1688) to four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum.’ At the present time, the tobacco duties 
produce about three and a half millions annually. The 
cutting down of the forests seems to have caused much 
popular discontent; on the destruction of Pewsham 
Forest, by the Duke of Buckingham, the ‘ poor people’ 
made a rhyme— 
* When Chipnam stood in Pewsham’s wood, 
Before it was destroyed, 
A cow might have gone for a groat a yeare— 
But now it is denied.” 

‘The metre,’ observes Aubrey, ‘ is lamentable, but 
the cry of the poor was more lamentable. I knew 
several that did remember the going of a cowe for 4d. 
per annum. ‘The order was, how many they could 
winter they might summer; and pigges did cost no- 
thing the going. Now, the highwayes are encombred 
with cottages, and the travellers with the beggars that 
dwell in them.’ When describing ‘ reptiles and insects,’ 
the author gives the following as a remedy for the 
plague and other diseases :—‘ Take twenty great fatt 
toades : in May they are the best: putt them alive in a 
pipkin, cover it, make a fire round it to the top, let 
them stay on the fire till they make no noise,’ &c.; and 
says that it is recommended by Dr Thomas Willis. The 
prejudice against rooks and crows is not a modern error. 
The parliament in James I.’s reign a bill autho- 
rising the destruction of the birds, on which Aubrey 
writes— I have heard knowing countreymen aflirme, 
that rooke-wormes which the crows and rooks doe de- 
your at sowing time, doe turne to chafers, which I think 
are our English locusts ; and some yeares wee have such 
fearful armies of them, that they devour all manner of 
green things; and if the crowes did not destroy these 
wormes, it would oftentimes happen. Parliaments are 
not infallible, and some think they were out in this 
bill.’ 

The ‘ aire’ of Wiltshire was considered favourable to 
longevity ; if, however, the following couplet were true, 
the of the people were questionable :— 


Salisbury Plain, 
Never without a thief or twain.” 


That the reputation of cattle-dealers was as question- 
able when Aubrey wrote as it is said to have been in 
later years, we may infer from what is observed respect- 
ing one of their tricks. ‘ Some cow-stealers,’ he writes, 
* will make a hole in a hott lofe newly drawn out of the 
oven, and putt it on an oxes horn for a convenient time, 
and then they can turn their softened hornes the con- 
ae that the owner cannot swear to his own 

t.’ 


Travelling to Stonehenge in that day must have 
been somewhat of an adventure. Among other ‘ wea- 
ther prognosticks,’ we have— 

* When the hen doth moult before the cock, 

The winter will be as hard as a rock ; 

. But if the cock moults before the hen, 
The winter will not wet your shoes’ seame.’ 


After this, there is an anecdote of Wren which 
deserves quotation. ‘It ought never to be forgot,’ 
writes Aubrey, ‘ what our ingenious countreyman, Sir 
Christopher Wren, proposed to the silke- stocking 
weavers of London, anno domini 16—; namely, a way 
to weave seven paire or nine paire of stockings at once 
(it must be an odd number). He demanded four hun- 
dred pounds for his invention ; but the weavers refused 
it because they were poor, and besides, they sayd it 
would spoile their trade. Perhaps they did not consider 
the proverb, that “ Light gaines, with quick returnes, 
make heavy purses.” Sir Christopher was so noble, 
seeing they would not adventure so much money, he 


breakes the modell of the engine all to pieces before 
their faces.’ 
Under the head of agriculture are mentioned the first 
watering of meadows, and manuring land with ‘ soap 
ashes.’ The wages of a ‘ seedsman’ were L.5 yearly, 
and of a ‘ servant-maid’ from L.1, 10s. to L.2. The fall | 
of rents was attributed to ‘the decay of the Turky. | 
trade ;’ and it was debated whether ‘ it would not be | 
the better way to send our wooll beyond the sea again, 
as in the time of the staple? For the Dutch and French || 
doe spin finer, work cheaper, and dye better.’ Through | 
such darkness as that shown by our quotations has | 
science and every branch of industry had to struggle to | 
their present degree of perfection. While looking back 
with a smile on the follies of our ancestors, we will do | 
well to remember that for them the folly was wisdom, | 
and that our own knowledge may at some future day 
appear equally deficient to our successors. 


LABOURING SOCIETIES. 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that labouring for a common | 
stock is a notion of modern times. It has been acted 
upon in many countries at various stages of history, 
The North American Indians were found living under a 
system of communityship, and in a perfect equality. The 
Caribbees of the West India islands, in like manner, 
laboured the land in common, and drew each from pub- | 
lic granaries what he required. The institutions of this 
nature formed by the Jesuits in Paraguay, form one of 
the most singular chapters in history. The mass of the 
people, amounting to 300,000 families, were content to 
work under the care of their religious superiors, receiv- | 
ing in return such supplies of necessaries as were deemed | 
suitable to their deservings, while the aged and other- |, 
wise disabled were likewise handsomely provided for. | 
This system lasted for several ages, and was only 
broken up by the intrusion of the Portuguese govern- | 
ment. It appears that in India, Ceylon, and some other 
countries, such communityships existed in more or less | 
perfect form in early ages. 

Amidst all the changes of dynasties and governmental | 
systems which have taken place in Europe since the | 
middle ages, there have survived certain patches (if we | 
may so call them) of the working population, which held 
by old primitive arrangements of the nature of Commu- | 
nityship. ‘The accounts we have of them seem to lead | 
the mind back into the very first forms of society. One || 
is found in the province of Nivernois, in France, though || 
dwindled away into a mere speck. Once it comprehended || 
a large district, where all the people worked together on || 
land held as common property, under masters whom 
they elected. An old writer, speaking of them, says— 
* In these communities, the children are prized who can 
yet do nothing, from the expectation of what they will 
perform in future; those who are in vigour, for what 
they do; the old for their advice, and for the remem- 
brance of what they have done.’ Now there is but one 
family which keeps up the old system—one named 
Jault, said to number less than forty persons, but pos- 
sessing property worth L.8000: they live amicably in 
one house, having a large hall for meals, and separate 
apartments for each married couple and their children, 
after the manner of certain charitable foundations in 
our own country. 

The Gothic nations in ancient times had a of | 
common ownership, of which we are supposed to have a — 
faint trace in England in the unenclosed commons— | 
may we add, in Scotland, in those pastures and hill bogs | 
which still belong as common property to the inhabi- 
tants of burghs? The system was developed in great | 
vigour in the province of Friesland, the most northerly | 
district of Holland. There the land was divided into 
portions called theels, part of which were held by indi- | 
viduals, part by the public. An individual’s theel went | 
to his youngest son, or, failing sons, to his daughter, | 
while the other sons were provided for out of the theels — 
heldin common. No head of a family could have more 
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than one, nor could he sell his theel. Whether as a 
consequence of this mode of living or not, at least con- 
temporaneously with it, the people exhibited a remark- 
able spirit of independence, exempt from feudal and 
priestly domination, and ing a house of parlia- 
ment, while there was as yet no such thing in England. 
They held the emperor in no fear, and allowed of no 
| dignitaries among themselves. ‘Their common greeting 
to each other was, ‘ Health, thou noble freeman !’ These 
| moral characteristics remind us much of those of the 
| North American Indians under a similar arrangement. 
| It has been well remarked that the Frisons show how 
little exclusive liberty is to the mountains ; for here she 
| flourished in almost unparalleled vigour among the fens 
| of the Netherlands. 
| In France, but more in Italy, there is a system of 
| farming known by the name of Metayer, or Mezzeria, 
| which is as yet little known amongst us, though ex- 
| ceedingly remarkable. It may be said to reign chiefly 
| in Tuscany. ‘There it has survived the Roman domi- 
| nation and all subsequent vicissitudes, and is still 
| almost the only plan of cultivation in use. Under this 
| arrangement, the owner of the soil provides the land, 
houses, utensils, and seed, while the tenant contributes 
the labour. Out of the crop there is set aside a suffi- 
ciency for next year’s seed, and for the support of the 
cultivators and their cattle; the remainder is divided 
between the. proprietor and cultivator. The money 
| arising from the sale of cattle is in like manner divided. 
| With these benefits, and raising clothing for his family, 
which they work up with their own hands, the metayer 
|| peasant possesses a degree of animal comfort such as is 
|| rarely matched, and perhaps nowhere exceeded, amongst 
the labouring classes in the various countries of Europe. 
Though under no permanent engagement with the land- 
| lord, they generally remain on the ground from gene- 
| ration to generation. The system, however, has its 
| drawbacks. The cultivator, living in a home a 


| from his neighbours, has little intercourse with them ; 
| and accordingly, prejudices and ignorance mark the 

| tribe in an especial manner. In such a system of small 
|| farms, the benefits of science fail to be taken advantage 
| of. It has even the effect of limiting the local range of 
| industry in a surprising manner; for the plains of Tus- 

| cany, though the most fertile portion of it, are, in com- 
| parison with the hills, in a state of neglect, merely 
| because extensive combinations of labour are there 
|| necessary. ‘Tending, moreover, to the production of 
|| nothing beyond what is required for local consumption, 
| it admits of no comforts which require the intervention 
|| of commerce. 

According to Dr Bowring—‘ The erroneous self-suf- 
ficing principle pervades everything, even to the extent 
that a single field should produce everything, that one 
man should do everything: there is no such thing as 
division of labour—no intermediate branch of occupa- 
tion. The same individual who has planted a vine, or 
sown his field, must sell the final produce to the con- 
|| sumer; the labour of the Tuscan proprietor is there- 

fore so complicated, that it is impossible to get through 
it. The result of all this is, that out of the gross pro- 
duce, the net revenue to the Tuscan proprietor is most 
miserable. The gross produce in itself is large—very 
large in proportion to the natural productiveness of the 
soil; but it is small considered in relaticn to the ex- 
penses incurred, to the capital absorbed, and to the 
labour bestowed upon it. Regarding man as an instru- 
ment of labour, our agriculture is costly in the extreme ; 
| but under any other system, man would do less, and cost 
| more. The cultivator is always on the spot—always 
| careful; his constant thought is, this field is my own. 
| He works for his own advantage, not as a mercenary, 
| nor as a slave or machine; his loss of time is the least 
| 
| 


possible, as he has the distribution of his hours, and 
chooses his opportunities: while proceeding to his field, 
he pulls up the weeds, he gathers together the manure 
that may have fallen on the roads, which contributes 
to the increase of his dunghill; the amount of labour 


bestowed by the cultivator would prove too costly to 
the proprietor if obliged to pay for it; it would not 
answer his purpose. It is always ruinous in the end to 
cultivate land in Tuscany by day-labourers: on the 
other hand, were the labourer to be paid his wages in 
money, they would prove inadequate to his support. 
Under the existing system, if his profits are small, they 
are direct, and in the shape of produce, his household 
wants are fully and completely supplied, and at no ex- 
pense. It is not possible for the cultivators to make a 
rapid fortune, but the better class of them possess their 
little capital of money. The marriage portions they 
give their daughters are a proof of this: these are con- 
siderable, and always increasing. It is true the land- 
lord frequently assists; and not only the head of the 
family, but the other members also, both girls and 
boys, to whom they leave slight bequests by way of 
dowry, or who enter into small speculations, have all a 
little stock of money laid by. It is, I consider, the 
great and only advantage of Tuscan economy, that it 
insures the subsistence of a large number of labourers, 
and insures this in a mode independent of men and 
events, and free from the vicissitudes of commerce and 
the uncertainties of trade or of ruinous changes. 

‘ The labourer in general is happy and virtuous; the 
unvarying nature and quietude of his life, and the de- 
pendence, free from all servility, in which he stands in 
relation to his employer, foster his habits of morality, 
whilst they maintain his dignity as a man.... The 
peasantry is beyond dispute the best class in Tuscany, 
and all the good that is said, and has been said of the 
Tuscans, is due to the peasantry. A peasant who 
should be reduced to work as a day-labourer would feel 
himself miserable and degraded; it would be a descent 
from a high elevation in the social scale.’ 

America is said to contain upwards of a dozen so- 
cieties who labour for acommon good. They are mostly 


part | of German origin, and profess a religious basis for their 


union. The most noted community of the kind is that 
of the Rappites, which took its rise, rather more than 
forty years ago, in a German congregation which had 
emigrated under the care of their pastor, Mr Rapp, 
and which was first led to this mode of life by the text 
in Acts iv. verse 32, as to the early believers having 
‘all things in common.’ ‘The Rappites were first 
settled in Pennsylvania; they were miserably poor, 
and encountered great difficulties, particularly from 
their own ignorance. Their plan, however, prospered, 
and in 1814 they sold their possessions for 100,000 
dollars, and migrated to a place called Economy, on the 
Ohio, where they speedily acquired immense wealth, 
much more indeed than, with their habits, there is any 
occasion for. It appears that this body has been held 
together by the influence of their pastor, Rapp, who 
contrived from the first to make them believe that they 
are exalted above all the ordinary people of the world. 
Ignorant, puffed up with self-conceit, and perhaps mis- 
led by the very success they have met with in the 
realisation of wealth, they submit to a whim of their 
superior, positively forbidding marriage. A restraint 
so contrary to nature, and not upheld by any strong 
religious sanction, must of course be precarious, and it 
remains to be seen, now that Rapp is dead, whether the 
society will long subsist in its present form. Mean- 
while there is no reason to believe that the opulence is 
owing in any peculiar degree to their exemption from 
the charge of young families, for it appears that hosts 
of children under widowed mothers are quartered upon 
them. Miss Martineau reported, a few years ago, that 
what was vital in the Rappite system was dreadfully 
incumbered with what was dead. ‘ Their spiritual 
pride,’ she says, ‘their insane vanity, their intellectual 
torpor, their mental grossness, are melancholy to wit- 
ness. Reading is discouraged among them. Their 
thoughts are full of the one subject of celibacy; with 
what effect, may be easily imagined. Their religious 
exercises are disgustingly full of it. It cannot be other- 
wise; for they have no other interesting subject of 
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thought beyond their daily routine of business; no ob- 
jects in life, no wants, no hopes, no novelty of expe- 
rience whate Their life is all dull work, and no 


ver. 
y. 

The Rappites, with all the faults of their system, 
have possessed one requisite of high importance—a com- 
munity of sentiment on religious and other dissociating 
questions. Diversity in these respects appears to have 
been the main cause of the early dissolution of the so- 
ciety established by Mr Owen in Indiana. Where no 
such blight occurs, communities established in countries 
not too far advanced in the possession or employment 
of capital, seem to thrive, as far as the production of the 
prime necessaries of life is concerned.* Within the last 
thirteen years, the Oberlin Institute took its rise in the 
state of Ohio, in a band of forty young men, who with- 
drew from the Presbyterian College, Cincinnati, on ac- 
count of their strong feelings in behalf of the 
Resolving to found an institution where the blacks 
should receive all the advantages of education, and be 
treated as the equals of the whites, they repaired to the 
forest, and cleared ground by the work of their own 
hands. With scarcely any capital, they soon reared a 
settlement in the wilderness, though of a very rough 
kind. Persons of their own sentiments, and of both 
sexes, joined to make common cause with them for the 
negroes. When told there was no accommodation for 
them, they would answer, ‘ We will provide for our- 
selves, if you will let us stay. When poverty was felt, 
the members gave up the use of animal food—liquors 
they had never used. One would lend even his clothes 
to another when it was necessary. Some, however, 
came with money, which they threw into the common 
stock. A farmer of their neighbourhood, touched by 
their generous views and their sufferings, drove over a 
cow to them—the only gift he could bestow. Another 
took in seventy of them as free boarders: his wife sank 
under the heavy charge thus put upon her, but she died 
without regret for the sacrifice she had made. Long 
since, the principal difficulties seem to have been over- 
come, and the institute comprehended a preparato 
school, and a university of twenty-six ‘essors, with 
four hundred pupils. The labour of all, for three hours 
a day, sufficed to give all a temperate and healthy 
maintenance—the young women attending to household 
and dairy duties, and to the making and mending of 
clothes. After existing about four years, the possessions 
of the society were estimated at 65,000 dollars. 

In our own country, attempts to establish co-operative 
societies have not hitherto met, in any case, with as- 
sured success, chiefly perhaps because of the difficulty of 
applying human energies in that variety of modes which 
would put the system on an equal footing with the pre- 
vailing arrangements. A set of men of various profes- 
sions and trades go to settle upon and work apiece of 
land, and live both industriously and frugally ; but the 
individuals soon discover that they do not realise so 
much as by salaries or wages in the usual way. Their 
projects accordingly fall to the ground. It is different 
in America, where the contrast is only between the in- 
dividual or the society setting to the clearance and 
cropping of land, and where the local isolation must 
also be favourable to the keeping up of a united spirit. 
How far it is possible to make even the most partial 
changes from the one system to the other, in a country 
where all old arrangements are so inveterately fixed 
and rooted as in ours, we shall not take it upon us to 
pronounce; but we think the ‘question an interesting 
one, and believe it would be satisfactory to many well- 
meaning persons to see it fairly subjected to the test of 
experiment. On the other hand, we are far from be- 
lieving that human nature is such as only to be excit- 
able to exertion by the rewards of the individual self- 
hood. The common objection, that men will not labour 


* Bee An Outline of the Various Social Systems and Commu- 


nities which have been founded on the principle of 
London; Longman and Co. 1844. 


so hard for a common as for an individual interest, seems 
to us greatly overstated. The actual history of labour- 
ing societies shows no defect of this kind: even the 
Irish peasantry were transformed by Mr Vandeleur 
into an active as well as peaceable community, when a 


group of them knew that they were working for them- 


selves asa body. The experiment in this case, as is 
well known, failed from causes entirely apart from the 
question of work and the economy of its performance, 
Our present system is perhaps unmatchable for the pro- 
duction and storing of wealth; but no one can pretend 
that the wellbeing of the great mass of the community 


advances in proportion. Its one great point of failure | 


is in sustaining the spirit and morale of the labourer, 
Its very interference for the succour of the helpless, is 
of a nature that degrades while it relieves. In these 
particulars, it does not seem favourable to the develop- 
ment of the best parts of man’s nature. It is also at- 
tended by a discontent not at all calculated to give zest 
to the comforts of those in whom the wealth of the 
country is centered. The whole circumstances being 
considered, we certainly see no occasion to object to the 


trial of a system giving even the faintest promise of 


different results. 


THE CHAMBER OF MYSTERY. 


Aw architect of Vienna, having occasion to visit the | 


country-house of a nobleman of that city, accepted the 
hospitable invitation he received, and determined to re- 


main as a guest for several days. The first day was | 
passed in business, and he retired to bed somewhat — 
exhausted, but his thoughts still occupied with the im- | 
provements in the house that were contemplated. He | 


could see, however, that the room allotted to him was 
handsome and commodious, though not large; and at 
length he suffered his head to sink upon the pillow with 
the sigh of satisfaction with which we take leave of 
the world for the night, 


* And draw around a wearied breast 
The curtain of repose.” 
But when he was just sinking to rest, an uneasy sensa- 
tion, he knew not of what nature, stole over him. He 


persuaded himself that the air was close—that he per- | 
ceived a faint smell; and he lay for some time consider- | 


ing whether he was not suffering from fever. The 
question was speedily answered: for the bed began 
to move. Presently it was near the window—so near, 
that he could look out, could see the trees in the 
garden below, and could observe the outline of a sum- 
mer-house, which had attracted his attention by its 
classical proportions in the forenoon. He was of course 
surprised, nay, terrified ; but when he stretched towards 
the window in order to ascertain that all was real, the 
scene grew dimmer and dimmer, and at length disap- 
. And no wonder: for the bed was receding to 
its old position—and did not stop there. He was pre- 
sently at the door. He might have touched the panels 
with his hand. He felt his breath come back, and the 
air grow more confined. He would have got up to ring 
for assistance, but persuaded himself that he was too 
weak, and would fall down before reaching the bell. 


\| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The bed again moved; and this time it took up its . 


position in the very middle of the fireplace. This was 


the sheer frenzy of fever, for the fireplace was of 


course not a fourth part of the size of the bed itself. 


Yet he saw distinctly the walls of the chimney sur- | 
rounding him; and he even felt that one of the feet of | 


the bed rested upon a dog-iron, so as to disturb its 
level. But he had no time for more minute observa- 


tion ; for presently the bed emerging from the chimney, | 


began to rise with slow undulations towards the roof; 
and there it continued to swing, as he imagined, for 
hours , till his alarm sank gradually into lassi- 
tude, and he fell into a deep though short and unre- 
freshing slumber. 


The next morning the visitor appeared at the break- 
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fast table, pale, wearied, and dispirited. He was not 
well. What was the matter ? t could be done 
for him? ‘Nothing,’ he replied to all their interro- 
gatories. He had not slept; but the air would revive 
him. He would take healthful exercise during the day, 
and that would be better than medicine. It turned out 
as he expected. He recovered his spirits; he was de- 
lighted with his hosts, and they with him; and he was 
|| thankful that he had been prevented by shame from 
mentioning the absurd fancies by which he had been 
|| beset during the night. At the usual hour he retired 
|| again to bed, comfortable in mind and body, but feeling 
the want of sleep, and looking forward gratefully, by 
anticipation, to at least eight hours of sound repose. 

He did not enjoy one. The same fever, the same 
fancies, the same inexplicable movements of the bed— 
|| these were his portion during the night; and in the 
morning the same dead eyes, the same colourless cheeks, 
the same listless attitudes, betrayed to his sympathising 
| friends that he had passed another wakeful and wretched 
| night. But he still preserved silence as to the details. 
| He was thoroughly ashamed of his absurdity. The 
| impressions of the first night had doubtless remained to 
|| scare him on the second. He had gone to bed thinking 
| of his former sufferings, and they had been renewed in 
| his imagination. In this way he accounted for the 
| continued illusions that had perplexed him; and he de- 
| termined, at a third trial, to grapple with them man- 
| fully, and compel repose by the aid of reason. 
| All was unavailing; and on the third morning his 
| entertainer, alarmed by his ghastly looks, determined 
| to bring him to explanation. 
| You can no longer conceal it,’ said he; ‘you have 

found something disagreeable in the room; and I re- 
| proach myself with having allowed you to be put into 

= apartment which certainly bears a bad name in the 
use.’ 
‘What do you mean by a bad name?’ asked the 

t. 


gues 

‘I mean that it is famous for its sleepless lodgers, 
for its waking dreams—and worse than that. There is 
not a servant in the house who would enter it alone 
after nightfall for a year’s wages.’ 

‘That is all very well for the servants; but I know 
|| you laugh at these ignorant fancies ; and you know me 
|| too well to suppose that I would treat them otherwise 
|| than with pity and contempt. Tell me at once what 
you believe: but first listen to a narrative of my adven- 
tures ;’ and the guest related to his host at full length 

the story of his three ill-omened nights. 
|| ‘I cannot tell you what I believe,’ replied the latter, 

after musing for some time; ‘for, in point of fact, I do 
|| not know what to believe ; but your experience tallies 
| strangely with what I have heard on the subject before 
from more than one of my friends. I am more per- 
|| plexed than ever.’ It was agreed, however, on the pro- 
posal of the architect, that a minute examination of the 
premises should immediately take place, and the whole 
family proceeded in a body to the chamber of mystery. 

The first thing that struck the examiner was, that 
the chimney was choked up with rubbish, so that no 
| current of air could take place through a channel on 
|| which so much depends. Proceeding to the window, he 

found it heavy and massive, and so completely bedded, 
| that no force could raise it. It appeared, on inquiry, 
| that this was its original defect; that the servants had 
at length given up all attempts to move it; and that 
the woodwork had swollen so much, through the effects 
of damp, that the whole window, so far as the access of 
the external air was concerned, was merely a prolon- 
gation of the wall. The door was in like manner found 
to be singularly heavy and close-fitting ; and in addi- 
tion, it was constructed so as to shut spontaneously the 
moment the person who entered removed his hand. 
In fact, the room, however elegant in appearance and 
furniture, was contrived throughout in the most ela- 
borate manner, so as to be as unwholesome as possible 


Still this did not account for the illusions with which it 


= 


was haunted, and the architect ascended to the external 
roof of the house. 

Here he found that the a nt in question was 
covered by a massive work of tiles, wood, and lime, so 
as to leave a smali garret, into which there was no 
opening either by door or window. This, in its connec- 
tion with the other circumstances we have described, 
proved to be the solution of the mystery; for the 
mephytic gas engendered in the garret, penetrating 
through the mouldy woodwork of the antique ceiling, 
into a place whence it found no egress, and where it 
could mingle only with foul air, was in reality the noc- 
turnal spectre which haunted the room. The effect of 
this gas upon the brain, in exciting a temporary deli- 
rium, is well known; and in the present instance, the 
result of what was done to remedy the evil left no doubt. 

The door and window were opened, the chimney was 
cleared, and two openings were made in the roof. During 
the last-mentioned operation, it is worthy of note that 
when the tools of the workmen penetrated for the first 
time into the garret, the mephytic vapour which es- 
caped had such an effect upon one of them, that he 
must have fallen from the roof had he not been caught 
hold of .by his comrades. After the alterations were 
made, the architect retired to bed for the fourth time, 
and enjoyed an excellent sleep, together with a great 
part of the arrears of the three preceding nights. From 
that moment the room lost its reputation as a Chamber 
of Mystery. 


CONVERSATION ON ASTRONOMY. 


WE have perused with much pleasure a newspaper account 
of a conversation on the past and present state of astro- 
nomical science, which took place a few weeks ago at the 
Royal Manchester Institution. Mr P. Clare was in the 
chair, and commenced with the following observations :— 
It was satisfactory, said he, that the committee had 
selected for their consideration that evening a branch of 
the science which pointed out more prominently than 
any other the wisdom, omnipotence, and glory of the 
Deity. Although there was no science more perfectly 
understood than astronomy, yet there was none that con- 
templated bodies more in number, larger in magnitude, or 
at greater distances from us. It did not enter so much 
into a consideration of the properties or nature of the 
bodies which constituted the great machine of the uni- 
verse, as it was an inquiry into that delightful harmony 
by which all created bodies were preserved in their right 
aang and kept therein with so much order and regu- 
arity. It had from a very early period of time engaged 
the attention of the most learned and talented men of 
all countries, ‘and been cultivated with a zeal and per- 
severance to which it was eminently entitled. Having 
briefly sketched the history of this science from the ear- 
liest period to the current century, the chairman observed 
that it had taken a period of nearly four thousand years 
for the science of astronomy to arrive at its present state ; 
but we might hope, that with the assistance of such 
very accurate instruments as were now made, the farther 
progress of this science would be more rapid; and it was 
encouraging to reflect, that by the assistance of tele- 
scopes of highly-magnifying power, adapted to instruments 
divided with great accuracy, many very important disco- 
veries had been made within the present century. Indeed, 
within the compass of last year, not only was another 
small planet discovered, which has been called Astrea, but 
a large one, called Neptune, which might at present be 
said to be the outermost of the solar system, revolving at 
a distance of thirty millions of miles from the sun. To 
these might be added two other small planets discovered 
this year—one named Isis, and the other Hebe—belonging 
to the same group with Astrea. But one of the greatest 
triumphs of astronomical research within the present 
century was the discovery, by the late Professor Bessel, 
the distinguished Prussian astronomer, of the parallax 
of the star 61 Cygni, and the no less important disco- 
very, by our late most excellent and laborious astronomer, 
Mr Thomas Henderson, of the parallax of Centauri, by 
which discoveries it has been ascertained that the nearest 


. | of the fixed stars cannot be at a less distance than 


20,000,000,000,000 of miles. 
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The Rev. H. H. Jones then read a on the sup- 
posed determination of a central sun by Midler. The last 
twelve months, he proceeded, might, without figure or 
exaggeration, be designated the ‘annus magnus’ of astro- 
nomical discovery. During that period, comets, ets, 
satellites, and unnumbered thousands of starry orbs, had 
been discovered; but by no means the least interesting 
achievement of the present period, if it should be con- 
firmed, was that of essor Midler, said to be the result 
of seventeen years’ patient study and observation. The 

discovery was that of the position of a central 

sun, around which the various systems composing our 
sidereal heavens are all in a state of orbitual circulation. 
Midler considered Alcyoné, one of the brightest stars in 
the centre of the Pleiades, either to be this sun, or to 
occupy the locality of the great focus of sidereal attraction ; 
and he concluded that around this common centre of gra- 
vitation, thirty-four millions of times as far from us as we 
are from our own sun, our whole solar system performed 
a complete revolution in 18,200,000 years. This conception 
was a most magnificent one ; and if, as was possible, it 
was a fact, it was undoubtedly the greatest fact that was 
ever presented in a tangible shape to the human mind. 
After reading a portion of the Report of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society upon this subject, Mr Jones said, that 
while he by no means repudiated the probability of Miid- 
ler’s hypothesis, neither was he dis to receive it with 
implicit confidence in its truth. e idea that the solar 
system had not only a rotatory, but a progressive motion, 
or a motion of translation in space, was not new. Cap- 
tain Smyth, president of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
thought that Lucretius referred to this motion; but he 
Mr Jones) thought that the language of this writer, who 

ourished in the century preceding the Christian era, was 


80 vague, as to leave it in doubt whether he entertained 
anything like the modern idea on this subject. But 
after the discoveries of Newton, the hypothesis became 
widely prevalent, and gradually assumed a more definite 


aspect. Dr Halley, who died in 1742, distinctly ised 
it; Lambert, who wrote in 1761, completely ohare 
Midler’s general views ; and Flamstead, Mayer, Dr Wilson, 
Herschel, and Mossotti, had all speculated more or less 
upon the subject. The idea of progressive movement 
amongst the sidereal systems seemed to have been derived 
from two or three different sources. First, it was thought 
highly probable that our own sun, and consequently the 
solar system, had a motion of translation in space, and 
then, by analogy, all other systems. It was supposed that 
if all bodies in the free space gravitated towards each 
other, all must be in a state of motion ; and when it was 
shown that the sun revolved upon its axis, it was imme- 
diately concluded that the same impulse which produced 
rotation must also produce a motion of translation in space. 
On such an assumption several mathematicians calculated 
in what point a globe must be struck to make it whirl 
round and move forward with certain given velocities, and 
found that, to cause our earth by a single impulse to turn 
on its axis in twenty-four hours, and move forward in its 
orbit at its known velocity, the point of percussion must 
be twenty-five miles from the centre. ough, mathe- 
matically considered, this was no doubt a very interesting 
question, when adduced as an explanation of celestial 
phenomena it was a sheer absurdity. The most plausible 
reason for believing that the solar system had a progressive 
motion in space, was the fact of an apparent change in the 
relative positions of some of the fixed stars. Impressed 
with this idea, Sir William Herschel made many observa- 
tions, and ultimately concluded that the solar system had 
a motion of translation towards the star Zeta in the con- 
stellation Hercules. Bessel, however, stated that there 
was no point in the heavens towards which he could dis- 
cover 9 bape tendency. More recently, Agelander had 
revived the investigation ; and his conclusions, though by 
no means free from difficulties and doubts, nearly coin- 
cided with those of Herschel. Miidler, however, was not 
merely unwilling to abandon the hypothesis, but had made 
some specific additions to it, distinctly stating the amount 
of distances, velocities, and periodic times, and pointing 
out the precise locality of the great central sun. the solu- 
tion of this question depended entirely upon the precise 
determination of the places and jam g motion of the fixed 
stars ; and this could only be done by the united aid of 
excellent instruments, numerous observers, and the la’ 

of long periods of time. The particulars which demented 
attention in all exact astronomical observations were re- 


fraction, precession, nutation, aberration, obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the uncertainty of ancient observations, instru. 
mental imperfections, personal equation, and sidereal pa- 
rallax. Upon these the learned speaker made some impor- 
tant observations, and proceeded to say that inattention 
to a single particular just specified, would be sufficient to 
vitiate the whole process of calculation in a case like the 
present. It was not from prejudice, timidity, or instinctive 
prod that he (Mr Jones) demurred to the reception 
of Midler’s hypothesis, but because he believed that the 
data from which it had been deduced were quite inade- 
uate for the purpose. If, however, Midler should be 
ly able to maintain his views, we should think him a 
much greater man than we otherwise should have done had 
we not been aware of the obstacles with which he had to 
contend. 

The chairman said, that Mr Jones spoke doubtingly of 
the observations which had been made by Miidler being 
applied correctly to the investigation of the very important 
question of a central sun; we should, however, remember 
how very correct views had been taken, on matters of as- 
tronomy, upon very little evidence. Pythagoras took a 
very correct view of the solar system, with no strong evi- 


dence to support his view. The promulgation of Miidler’s | 


supposed discovery would cause persons to investigate, 


more than they otherwise might have done, the exact | 


situation of many stars, and particularly the position rela- 


tively to each other of those stars which were called double | 


and treble stars, in order to see if they maintained the 
same relative position for a number of years. Even then, 
if nothing important immediately resulted from Midler’s 
views, they might in this way be productive of advantage 
to the _—— of astronomy. 

Mr Charles Pountney said, that if the whole sidereal 
heavens were in a state of revolution round a central 
sun, that implied a periphery or external circumference, 
beyond which there was either finite or infinite space. 
All our ideas and observations went to show that space 
was infinite; but if it was in a state of revolution round 
a centre, there must be a periphery. Would they, then, 
limit the sidereal heavens to a finite orb, or say that 
infinite space revolved round a single centre? If it was 
said that it did not revolve round one centre, but that 
there was another centre beyond that that we could see, 
then there might be a great many centres; and if so, 
o- was no necessity for the very one contemplated by 

adler. 

Mr Atkinson thought that Midler professed to have 
discovered, not ‘the’ central sun, but ‘a’ central sun. 
Miidler’s idea was not to limit infinite space, but that the 
different bodies in space were arranged in groups, each 
revolving round its own centre of gravity. The central 
sun which Miidler believed himself to have discovered, 
was the centre around which the stellar group, of which 
our solar system was a part, revolved. 

The chairman did not think that, if it could be proved, 
as Midler had suggested, that there was a centre around 
which the stars which we observed, or could observe, moved, 
that that implied a limit of the universe. The universe was 
not limited to what we could conceive. He believed Miid- 
ler meant by the central sun, the centre of the stars that 
we could see. The Rev. H. H. Jones said that Midler ex- 
pressly designated his discovery the discovery of ‘the’ cen- 
tral sun. Mr Atkinson thought that neither Midler nor 
any one else could say, with their means, that they had 
discovered ‘ the’ central sun. 

The Rev. H. H. Jones said that Midler, in his paper, 
contended that the stars were pretty uniformly dis- 
tributed through space; and it was evident that he 
meant what he said, for his whole reasoning was founded 
on that very supposition. In consequence of the stars 
being thus pretty uniformly distributed, he supposed that 
they formed a large spherical mass; and that the law 
of gravitation, as applied to them, would probably be 
not inversely, as the square of the distance, but as the 
distance—the law of gravitation which prevailed with 
respect to particles of matter which had entered beneath 
the surface of the sphere to whose centre they were 
attracted. He thought Mr Pountney took a correct 
view of the fundamental principles of Miidler’s theory, 

he could not see how the objections which Mr 
Pountney had raised could be well answered upon the 
principles which Miadler had laid down. He thought 
that Miidler meant that the stars were pretty nearly at 
uniform di from each other, or his inference respect- 
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| ing attraction, to which he (the lecturer) had referred, 
|| would not be correct. It was indeed sin; that Midler 
should have thought thus, for it was almost impossible to 
| Jook at the heavens on a fine night, and believe anything 
| of the kind ; the stars appeared grouped in various clusters 
| throughout the whole hemisphere, as far as they were 
| visible. Though Miidler’s theory appeared based on one 
assumption after another, og: pec by rigid observa- 
tion, there was no doubt that that astronomer was a very 
| clever man, and one of t genius and acquired know- 
ledge; and if he were there that evening, he (Mr Jones) 
would thank him for startling the slumbers of the scientific 
world with the projection of this great and mighty theory, 
| which afforded employment both for the imagination and 
| the intellect, and kept us from a state of intellectual stag- 
|| nation. He (Mr Jones) liked a good bold theory ; a person 
| might do nothing but collect large masses of facts together ; 
but where was the utility of these, unless some master 
mind could be found to form an induction, and deduce 
| principles from the facts? 
| The chairman said, that when a person of Miadler’s 
| attainments propounded a hypothesis, we should treat 
| it with the degree of respect due to his talents and learn- 
| ing, though we should receive his suggestions only in the 
| same way as those of Pythagoras, or any other talented 
| man. Great discoveries too often did not receive that 
attention which their investigation deserved. Mr Adams 
of Cambridge pointed out to the astronomer royal and 
|| the proft of ast y at Cambridge the probability 
| that there was a planet beyond Uranus; but they paid 
| no regard to him till their attention was drawn to the 
| subject by a foreigner, and the honour of the discovery 
was given to another individual. 
|| Mr Henderson thought that neither Midler nor any one 
else was justified in making propositions respecting infinite 
| a. All his conclusions must be inductions resting on 
|| the observation of stars within the range of our own vision. 
|| He thought Madler meant by the central sun the centre of 
| the whole stars that came within the sphere of our vision. 
Our idea of infinity was one that we could not get rid of ; 
and it was safest, in the absence of any positive knowl 
|| of Madler’s opinion, to conclude that he meant by the 
|| central sun, merely the centre of what we saw. The idea 
of a central sun was one to which the human mind would 
|| always naturally turn, until we saw something to contra- 
|| diet the general course of nature. The whole course of 
| our observations tended to show that the bodies in space 
were in motion; all the bodies within our own system 
were moving at inconceivable velocities, and it was there- 
|| fore only a result of the tendency of the mind to gene- 
ralisation and deduction to su; that all the stars we 
|| saw were in motion likewise. e were also led from the 
|, analogy of our own system to conceive of this motion as a 
| circular one. Madler had, therefore, a priori reason on his 
side. The great thing was the verification of the hypo- 
| thesis by actual mathematical measurement ; and the difti- 
| culties which Mr Jones had shown to be inherent in that 
| question, were such as almost to amount to an impossi- 
|| bility ; though it was perhaps rash to say this, considering 
|| the rapid progress we made in the last century. 
|| After some further conversation on the subject, the party 
|| separated. We need scarcely add, that though it is not by 
|| this kind of discussion that the severer truths in science are 
|| to be elicited and established, yet much good may be done 
| by exciting further interest, and thereby leading to more 
rigorous examination. For amore minute account of M. 
Midler’s hypothesis, the reader is referred to No. 163 of 
our current series. 


THE ELEPHANT KRAAL 
(The following it of the capture of wild elephants, we give 
in an abridged form from a recent number of a Ceylon paper. ] 
We left Kandy at two o'clock for Kornegalle, a distance 
of twenty-three miles. The road was most beautiful, 
and some of the views were more splendid than any- 
thing I had seen before in Ceylon, particularly one from 
Mr Villier’s estate at the head of the Gallegeddra Pass. 
. When you first come in sight of the low country, the 
road winds along the brow of a mountain, and arrives 
suddenly at an opening, where you look down a lovely 
valley surrounded with magnificent mountains, covered 
with verdure to their very summits. The only thing 
wanting to make it perfect is water; but this is 


the | is then ripe. 


case in all our Ceylon views. As we approached Korne- 
galle, the road put me much in mind of home—the 
meadows at each side of us, with the cattle grazing on 
them, were quite familiar scenes, and drew us back in 
imagination to dear old England. It was dark before 
we reached our destination ; but the road was illuminated 
with the fire-flies, which are extremely beautiful in this 
part of the country. One of these lovely little creatures 
was secured, and placed on a watch, and its light was 
so strong, that we were able to ascertain the hour. We 
arrived at Kornegalle, and started next morning at 
half-past five o’clock on horseback for the kraal, about 
twenty miles distant. For the first hour or so it rained 
so much, that we were not able to remark the country 
we were passing through; but about seven o’clock the 
sun appeared, and it became very pleasant indeed. The 
road, or rather bridle-path, lay through paddy fields for 
the first six miles, and was admirable ground for a good 
roadster. The next four were through a thick jungle, 
which, the sun being strong, shaded us very pleasantly. 
The flowers were lovely : the magnificent exoria grew 
in abundance, also one of the ‘ bottle-brush’ tribe, of 
the most beautiful blue. I remarked a very handsome 
yellow flower, very like a laburnum, only much larger, 
which hung gracefully in bunches over our path. We 
crossed a lovely river, called the Dedra-oya, about four 
hundred feet wide: all here was gentleness and peace: 
several beautiful trees drooped over the water, and 
bathed their graceful branches in it. We reached the 
kraal about nine o'clock: the latter part of the road 
lay along the bed of the Kimbool-wanya, which at this 
time of the year was quite dry. Our English friends 
would have been highly amused had they caught a 
sight of our suddenly-created village of kraal bun- 
galows, which was constructed entirely of the leaves 
of the talipot palm: our rooms were hung with red 
and white cloth; and our furniture very much in the 
Robinson Crusoe style. 

In front of the governor’s bungalow a kind of trium- 
phal arch was erected, most tastefully ornamented in 
the native fashion with plantain leaves, cocoa-nuts, pine- 
apples, &c. There were eight bungalows altogether, 
also a bazaar, and several native huts, so that we had 
quite a village of our own: all this was erected by the 
natives in a few weeks. Next morning, as we were 
going to breakfast, we were startled by the trumpeting 
of an elephant, which appeared to be just at our elbow; 
but our alarm was soon over, as one of our party came 
and told us it was only one of the tame elephants 
brought for our inspection. She stood just outside our 
door, with the mahout or rider on her shoulders, and 
appeared perfectly tame, eating oranges and plantains 
from our hands, and seeming to enjoy them very much. 
It was wonderful to see her place a great cocoa-nut, 
husks and all, in her mouth, and crush it as a nut- 
cracker would a filbert. It is a very old elephant, and 
has been in the possession of government more than 
forty years. It is valued at two thousand rupees. 

Before I proceed further, it is necessary that I should 
give a brief description of the kraal itself, and the man- 
ner of capturing the elephants, About an acre of jungle 
is formed into a square enclosure, leaving only a small 
opening to let the elephants enter; the pali round 
this enclosure are about eleven feet high, and at one 
end two wings extend into the jungle for some hundred 
yards on each side of the opening, so as to form a long 
wall screened by the forest, the use of which is to pre- 
vent the elephants, should they hesitate in entering the 
kraal, from escaping at either side. An elevated stand 
is erected on one side of the enclosure for the spectators. 
It is about twice as high as the palisades, so that we 
looked down into the kraal: I believe kraal is a Dutch 
word, which signifies an enclosure. The men who 
drive the elephants into the snare are out for several 
days before the exhibition takes place, in search of the 
animals, which come down at this time of the year 
(July) for a plant called kooranna, a kind of flax, which 

When they discover their destined vic- 
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tims, they light their fires and torches behind them, 
to drive them on towards the entrance of the kraal, 
always keeping in a circle to prevent them from return- 
g. They are thus forced close up to the mouth of 
the enclosure, where they are detained for the final 
‘ drive,’ when they are compelled to enter. The moment 
they are in the kraal, the entrance is closed up, and 
they are safe inside, where they keep charging all round 
the enclosure, but are repulsed by the beaters. These 
people, when they see the elephants approaching the 
fences of the kraal, scream with all their might, and this 
frightens them so much, that they turn to some other 
point, where they meet with the same reception. Two 
thousand people were employed in this kraal; and the 
principal part of these came without any remuneration, 
as to a national sport; indeed, if they were offered any, 
ewe gg leave the kraal, and return to their homes 


We were told that the drive was to take place after 
tiffin, so at two o’clock we all marched down to the 
kraal. At length, as we were talking and laughing to- 
gether, we were startled by a scream rather than a 
shout from the crowd round the stand; and on looking 
round, we saw the people evidently very much alarmed, 
running here and there, and throwing each other down 
in their fright. In a few minutes all was quiet again, 
and we were told that it was only one of the wild ele- 
phants that had separated from its companions, and 
was trying to break the line and escape. Hour after 
hour passed slowly away, and still no sign of the 
elephants. It became quite dark about half-past six 
o'clock, and we were allowed no lights, for fear the 
animals might be frightened, and turn back. I must 
here remark that the elephant’s eye is constructed like 
that of the cat: it therefore sees much better at night 
than in the day-time. We were not only obliged to sit 
in darkness, but also in silence, as their hearing likewise 
is very acute. In this state we sat till half-past eight 
o'clock, when in one instant the whole place was lighted 
up, and silence was broken by the most deafening shouts, 
which even now are ringing in my ears: a crash was 
heard, and eighteen elephants tumbled into the kraal, 
which they rushed round and round, charging here and 
there in their anger and fright. The enclosure, how- 
ever, was rapidly surrounded by crowds of the beaters, 
and a chain of fires blazed up on all sides, so that escape 
was hopeless, and after a vain rush at every point, the 
poor frighted herd collected quietly in one corner under 
a thick jungle, and stood wearied and at rest. 

Next morning we breakfasted early, in order that we 
might have more time to spend at the kraal. When 
we arrived at the stand about ten o’clock, all the ele- 
phants were together in a corner as before. They had 
covered themselves with dust in their first rage, but 
now they appeared quite stupified and overcome. 
There were two tiny little ones among them, which 
always ran between their mothers’ legs; and it was 
extraordinary to see the care the elder ones took not 
to touch them with their large clumsy feet. 

Soon after we arrived, the entrance to the kraal was 
cautiously opened, and about six or eight tame ele- 
phants entered, with their mahouts or riders. This 
seemed to startle our wild friends a little, for they im- 
mediately formed themselves into line, and prepared to 
make a charge. The tame ones were quite prepared 
for this, and continued to advance, throwing down seve- 
ral large trees, and crushing them under their feet, 
which had the effect of intimidating the others, who 
instantly retired to their former position. One or two 
of the tame elephants now advanced towards them, fol- 
lowed by the noosers, to commence the capture. The 
moment the wild ones saw them approaching, they made 
a charge, when one of the men threw a noose round 
the hind-leg of one of the largest, the other end of the 
rope being made fast round the neck of the tame one, 
who pulled it with all her might. The victim made 
may oe efforts to escape, but all in vain; and at last 

threw himself down on the ground in despair, when 


one of the tame elephants coming behind him, actually |, 
pushed him up with its tusks, to his hopeless and final 
discomfiture. He now gave himself up for lost, and || 
allowed himself to be bound without further resistance, || 
His hind-legs were fastened together, and then bound || 
to a strong tree: his front feet were treated in the || 
same manner, with the exception of not being tied to- 
gether. When he was quite secured, he again threw || 
himself down on the ground, and lay there for two or || 
three hours in exhaustion and despair. He covered 
himself with dust, which he collected and scattered | 
with his trunk; and from time to time he inserted his | 
trunk into his throat, and drew from some receptacle || 
there a supply of water, with which he moistened the 
whole surface of his skin. It would thus seem as if the || 
elephant, like the camel, is provided with a reservoir of 
this kind; but whether similarly situated, I am unable 
to tell. This elephant was altogether half an hour in 
being caught and secured, though, owing to the excite- 
ment, we could scarcely believe it was five minutes. In 
this manner sixteen of the elephants were noosed and 
made fast; and so completely subdued were they, that 
most of the spectators entered the kraal to pull out the 
hairs from their tails, to get made into bracelets, rings, 
&c. as little souvenirs of the day. It really was one of 
the most melancholy sights I ever witnessed, to see | 
those poor creatures, the true lords of the forest, there 
at our feet, humbled to the very dust, some lying down 
as if dead, others leaning against the trees, apparently 
in all the stupor of despair at the loss of their liberty, 
and all with their spirit, hope, and courage entirely lost. || 
Even one which was loose seemed quite stupified; for | 
though several times unfeelingly tormented, it never | 
moved an inch, but appeared as if in a dream. 

When returning to Kornegalle, we were most fortu- | 
nate in having the pleasure of having for a companion || 
Dr Gardener, the eminent botanist, in whose company | 
the most insignificant plant or flower had some inte- |, 
rest, in relation to which he has always something in- | 
structive to tell. On our journey back to Kandy, he | 
discovered the upas tree growing within a few miles | 
of Kornegalle. It was not known before that it grows | 
in Ceylon. In returning to Kandy, I must say that | 
I really felt very glad to feel myself once more out | 
of the range of our jungle friends—the elephants; and | 
that for several days afterwards I imagined every sound | 
to be either the trumpeting of the animals or the cries | 
of the beaters. A kraal, however, is, in my opinion, | 
the only sight worth seeing in Ceylon, combining at | 
once novelty, excitement, wonder, and instruction. 


PANIC. 


Own the unreasonableness, in most instances, of commercial | 
panic, and its injurious effects on general society, we find | 
the following useful observations in a late number of the | 
‘ Globe’ newspaper :— 

* An evil which may be said to overtop every other, is 
groundless alarm, and this every sensible man of business 
ought to do his best, by every means in his power, to allay. 
It is the men of limited observation and small discretion | 
with whom these panics originate, and who principally 
propagate them. These abound in every commercial circle ; 
ae though little noticed, and generally harmless in ordi- 
nary times, their united action at periods of ditliculty, 
when they do give tongue, and get listened to, has a most 
formidable effect upon the state of credit. Let but one or 
two men of this class see those of better discretion, before 
whom they have been used to stand rebuked, puzzled and 
troubled by the aspect of commercial affairs—let a word 
or two fall upon their ears fitted to excite general alarm, 
and away they go, puffed up with the novel power to ex- 
cite attention, talking and writing in all the varieties of 
manner excited folly can assume, and doing all they can 
to make their neighbours and correspondents stand aghast 
—because while they do this they can inwardly revel in 
the delicious. consciousness of a degree of social power 
denied to them at all other times. To do these persons 
justice, they seldom have, we believe, any distinct percep- 
tion either of the mischief they do, or of the vileness of 
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| the office they are performing. It will be observed that it 
| is only when the more discreet order of men—the natural 
| mlers of society—have committed themselves by some 

gross and general imprudence, and by abusing, have for a 


| 
} 


| time lost possession of their power, that the herd of shallow 
| witlings and sheer fools obtain an opening to play these 
| pranks. In truth, they wield a retributive power in some 
respects analogous to that of the public executioner. Their 
| bette’ 


rs—for the part, by cul- 
disregard of invariable laws which, though imper- 
| fectly known, might doubtless be better known if better 
| attended to—have brought themselves into difficulties ap- 
tly inextricable. When the soundest judgment is 
ie seesied, all are much upon a level. The wisest can 
do nothing, and the most foolish can do as much. And 
then, every voice being equally listened to, the majority 
in numbers are for the time uppermost, and we discover 
what it is to be ruled by an instinctive combination of the 
weak, the ignorant, and the timid. The shorter their reign 
—and we wince under it now—the better. And there is 
nothing easier than their deposition. 

‘Let every man, not only in business, but out of it, reso- 
lutely close his ears to rumours of every kind. Let all 
inquire as much as they please—nay, industriously search 
after and assure themselves to the utmost of every fact 
which concerns their own pecuniary interests ; and let all 
to whom questions of this description are addressed answer 
them with the frankness best betokening honesty. But let 
all who are not yet destitute of self-respect, and who would 
not render themselves justly liable to be set down either 
as weak, —e fools, or malignant knaves, now avoid, 
as they would the commission of a heinous crime, the 
giving currency to reports of the good foundation of which 
they are not themselves assured. Better fling a blazing 

torch into your neighbour's house, than mutter innuendoes 
|| against his credit. If it concerns you, inquire into it ; and 
when you have discovered a fact, whether it be for or 
against him, out with it, for the truth can do no harm. 
If it does not concern you, leave it to those it does. To 
repeat a mere surmise is, in most cases, to take part in the 
manufacture of a lie, for the gossipping weakness that 
| prompts the repetition, craves, and can seldom deny itself, 
the gratification of adding some little to its strength ; an 
though the first inkling may have been born of a fact, the 
chances are a th to one against the final assertion, 
| ramour-built and folly-fastened as it is, bearing any decent 
resemblance to the truth.’ 


| pable 


AUTUMN. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 


Tux wheat is garnered in the red-tiled barn, 
And the waste ears begin to spring again, 
No power is in the feeble-breathing morn 
To sweep the mists along the stubble plain ; 
The dew hangs, like a lately-fallen rain, 
On the nut-loaded borders of the wood, 
And on the hedge flowers in the rutty lane, 
And on the thankful sparrow’s winter food, 
The powder-blooméd sloe, and berries red as blood. 


The misty sun keeps red until the noon, 

And turneth red again before the day 

Is three hours older; and the large round moon 

Keepeth her ruddy countenance alway ; 

And when the stars are seen, wine-red are they, 

Even from the clearest zenith looking down ; 

And where the mists awhile have crept away, 

And the fair earth doth make her beauty known, 
No other tints hath she but crimson, gold, and brown. 


Sometime a lazy wind comes from the south 

Slow journeying, scarce a league from morn till night, 

O’er the light grass-seed, singeing in the drouth, 

Where the free cricket ever hides from sight ; 

Or on a poppy field it doth alight, 

And sleeps awhile, then to the wood goes forth, 

Entangled, struggling on, or stays its flight 

With the rich bramble-fruit borne down to earth, 
And rousing thence, moves on to warm the aged north. 


A pleasant life hath that same autumn wind, ~ 
Fed with all odours that on earth are found ; 
Its only toil to wander out and find 
What fingered chestnut leaves are most embrowned, 
To make a russet clothing for the ground 
Against the early snows: and many a trick 
In wanton idleness it plays around, 
Upon the white-thorn bushes spreading thick 
The hay that loosely hung around the bulky rick ; 


And often turns ; to linger round 
A granary, until they ope the door, 
When, sauntering in, it makes a cooling sound 
Among the crevices, and evermore 
Twirls the light husks around the thrashing-floor, 
Whereat the sleek brown mouse shrinks back in fear, 
Until the memory of the golden store 
O’ercomes his fright, and venturing not too near, 

He carries to his hole a single shrivelled ear, 


Then to the smoke-enwrapped and toiling town 

Before it bears the feathered thistle-seed, 

That long bewildered wanders up and down 

To find the road that to the fields doth lead ; 

Till in a current drawn with sudden speed 

Through some high factory window, opened wide— 

A gentle spirit from the daisied mead ! 

The dirt-grimed workman rests his toil beside, 
And of the woods and fields long muses filmy-eyed. 


Or slowly wandering up the hazy stream, 
Vexes its placid course with wrinkles small, 
And from the surface drives the clumsy bream 
Into safe covert ’mong the rushes tall : 
Yet gentler service sometimes doth withal ; 
When the faint dying scholar makes a sign 
To raise his chamber window, it doth fall 
Upon his fevered brain like iced wine, 

And with refreshing rustle lifts the casement vine. 


But sometimes, day by day, the hazel tint 

Grows deeper on the mass of forest trees, 

And not a single breath from heaven is sent 

To cool the ruddy fruits, that by degrees 

Wax ripe and riper in a dreamy ease ; 

And bursting, trickle down, a honeyed rill, 

To tempt from sweetest flowers the buzzing 

That buzz no more till they have had their fill ; 
Then laden, travel hiveward, buzzing louder still. 


And so the dead leaves hang upon the stem, 

Because there is no gentle stir of air, 

Although the softest wind had scattered them, 

And left the myriad branches dry and bare, 

Till the sharp north wind cometh unaware, 

And half relieves the laden orchard-bough ; 

And like hoar death, that kills the good and fair, 

Lays autumn’s loveliest bells and blossoms low, 
And sudden winter falls wherever it doth blow. 


But now a-many golden hours must pass 

Ere gray October's frosty latter days 

Knit cold November in the general mass, 

And shrouding all things in a yellow haze, 

Among the minds of men much doubting raise 

Where autumn ends and winter doth begin: 

And still with us the chilly swallow stays, 

And round the rain-spout flutters out and in, 
Nor dreams of Biscay’s shore or southern Limousin 


WHO CANNOT BE RICH? 


A Polish woman, who has a stall in the Franklin m 
found herself, about five years ago, a widow with four 
young children, and an estate of just one dollar and fifty 
cents in money. She did not, however, turn her steps to- 
wards the alms-house, nor spend her time in begging from 
door to door. Though embarrassed by a very poor know- 
ledge of our language, she immediately invested her capital 
in some articles which she could sell, and commenced ope- 
rations, employing her children as she could for her assist- 
ance. For a year or two past she has had the market stall. 
A few months ago she learned that the owner of a good 
farm of seventy-five acres, in one of the central counties of 
the States, was very desirous to sell his farm for money. 
She examined the farm, found a good house, barn, Kec. 
and fifty acres under cultivation. Her small store had 
grown to ftcelve hundred dollars, all safe in the savings’ 
bank, and she offered it for the farm, and it was accepted, 
for it was all in cash. The Polish widow now has her 
country estate, where she has been spending some months; 
though, unwilling to retire as yet, she has returned and 
resumed her stall. What a fine provision for herself and 
family has she secured by five years of determined effort ! 
What proof has she made that this is the land where all 
may be rich who have health, and where they only who 
have it not are proper objects of charity!—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


RECLAMATION OF GIPSTES, 
While an effort has been making to reclaim the Scottish 
gipsies, by means of education and otherwise, at Yetholm, 
we are glad to learn from the following paragraph in the 
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‘Poole Herald,’ that the of this | 
race from 'y is receiving attention in England :—‘ 
substantial, c , and commodious building is now com- 

at Farnham, and was opened a few days since, for 
the education of orphan gipsy children, and for the younger 
branches of those gipsies who have large families. All will 
here be taught to read and write. The girls will be trained 
to the various household duties, and fitted to go out to 
— The boys will be Il 
arrived at a proper age, appren’ to some trade. 
The building is capable of accommodating twenty-four 
children, but as yet rooms are only fitted up for half that 
number. The meeting was most numerously and respect- 
ably attended, there being present between four and five 
hundred persons, comprising many of the principal resi- 
dents of that part of the country.’ : 


CONCLUSION OF THE MISCELLANY. 


Tats day we issue the concluding numbers of CHAMBERS’S 
MisceLLany oF Userut anp ENTERTAINING TRacts—the 
work being completed in 177 numbers, or twenty volumes. 
The design of the work, as far as we proposed to carry it 
out, being fulfilled—namely, the furnishing of a variety of 
tracts on instructive and entertaining subjects, likely to 
prove useful in their sphere, and calculated to supersede 
in some measure sheets of a demoralising tendency—it 
has been thought fit to bring it to a close. As far as 
the Misce.any has gone, there has been nothing to com- 
plain of with respect to circulation. During the currency 
of the work, since its commencement three years ago, the 
weekly impression has varied from 80,000 to 100,000; but 
including reprints, which are constantly going on, the 
average impression of each sheet of 32 pages has been 
115,000. Of some sheets, which appear to have been 
peculiarly popular, the impression has been upwards of 
200,000. The tract, ‘ Life of Louis Philippe,’ has been put 
to press thirteen times, and the various impressions have 
amounted to 280,470. The total number of sheets of the 
work printed till the present hour is 18,000,000, the whole 


forming 38,125 reams. The weight of the entire mass 


printed has been 387 tons. The cost of the work for paper 
has been L.25,766 ; for printing, L.11,545; and for binding, 
L.16,248. The money paid to authors for writing has in 
most instances been L.10 per sheet, or altogether L.1450; 
and for wood-engravings the outlay has been about L.500. 
Of miscellaneous disbursements no account need be taken. 
The price paid by the public for the work has been L.100,000. 
The profits dispensed among the bookselling trade may be 
estimated at L.38,000. Of the general sales, the bulk has 
been chiefly in volumes. The quantity of volumes done 
up at each issue has usually filled two wagons ; total num- 
ber of volumes done up, 1,300,000. The larger proportion 
of these have been disposed of in or from London as a 
centre; the circulation has been mainly, where we were 
most desirous it should be, in the manufacturing and com- 
mercial districts of the country. 

Our reason for presenting these facts, we hope, will not 
be misunderstood. They are offered as not uninteresting 
statistics in a department of popular literature, and with 
the view of showing, in a few figures, what must be con- 
sidered a prevalent tendency in the public mind. That we 
have not been so fortunate as reach to a large extent the 
more humble and laborious classes, is readily allowed ; 
at the same time, our aims have been invariably in that 
direction, and the distribution of so vast a quantity of 
literature, accessible from its cheapness, and at least not 
prepared without anxiety as to its adaptation for popular 
reading, can scarcely be altogether in vain. Of this, how- 
ever, the public is the best and sole judge. ‘The only 
thing for which we claim any credit, is having practically 
established the fact, that a periodical which neither has 
ministered to sectarian or political prepossessions, nor been 
the vehicle of moral pollution, has throughout maintained 
a circulation infinitely greater than that of any work of the 
same size armed with these powerful attractions. 


A few words only require to be added on a point in- .- 


volving considerations as weighty to others as ourselves, _ 
The cost of the paper employed in the Miuscetiayy | 
(L.25,766), includes the sum of L.5431, which has been 
paid to government as duty. We leave the candid part | 
of the public to judge whether, even taking the work in its | 
lowest aspect as a mercantile enterprise, it be quite right 
and proper that the government—for such is the fact— 
should reap a greater share of profit than those who have | 
undergone the whole of the risk and toil. No doubt | 
the price of the work might have been made higher in | 
order to meet this exaction, but that would have so far de- 
feated the intentions of the publishers, by limiting the sales, | 
that the work could not prudently have been entered upon, | 
At present, the duty is 14d. per lb., with an addition of 5 | 
per cent. ; practically, it is ]#d. in 7d., the price of a pound | 
of paper, or about 21 per cent. on the value of the article, 
As respects high-priced books, this duty can scarcely be | 
said to be felt ; but on works of a cheap class it falls with | 
peculiar severity, and therefore must be presumed to act 
detrimentally in the projection of popular and improving | 
literature. We do not say that, had the paper duties been | 
removed, we should have extended the MIscELLany toa 
greater number of volumes, because we think that the 
work is of a sufficient length for all useful purposes ; but | 
we certainly would have been inclined to follow it up with 
some other periodical equally cheap, diversified in its 
character, but with similar ends in view. As the matter | 
stands, there is so much the less encouragement for any | 
individuals in our position to attempt to stem the flood of | 
polluting literature which now pours from the press of the 
metropolis.* 

Humbly trusting that something of permanent utility | 
has been accomplished, grateful for the sympathies which 
these humble efforts elicit from so many of the wise and 
good, and grateful, above all, to that Providence by which | 
the means of sending the winged words of instruction | 
abroad exist, we take leave of what has been a heavy task | 
and great responsibility, only to brace ourselves to new 
exertions. Maintaining inflexibly our resolution to keep | 
within our own proper field—that of a healthful literature, | 
combining entertainment with instruction — we contem- | 
plate, besides giving increased attention to the Journal, | 
several new, though less onerous tasks, Next week is to | 
be issued the first number of a revised and improved edi- | 
tion of the INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE; and in about a | 
month from the present date will appear the first of a 
series of smal| Books for children. Of this latter under- 


taking a prospectus will be given in our next publication. _ 
| 


W. anv R. 


Now completed, as above, 

CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY | 

OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS, | 
IN TWENTY VOLUMES, AT ONE SHILLING EACH: 
Adapted for general circulation among the less-instructed 
classes, and for libraries in the army and navy, hospitals, 
prisons, schools, and other establishments. All the tracts 
will continue to be sold separately at a Halfpenny or a 
Penny each, according to size. Attention is respectfully 
drawn to various tracts suitable for distribution—as, for 
example, on the Management of Infants, Fireside Educa- 
tion, Tight Lacing, Cleanliness, Temperance, Life-Assur- 
ance, &c. 
*,* SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


* See a recent article in the ‘ Daily News,’ descriptive of the 
multiplicity of periodicals in the metropolis, the whole materials of 
which consist of tales of murder, lawless passion, and every other | 
imaginable means of moral deterioration. 


Published by W. & R. Cuamaens, High Edinburgh. Also | 
sold by D. Cuampens, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Orr, 
147 Strand, London; and J. M‘Guiasuan, 21 D’Olier Street, 
Dublin.—Printed by W. and R. Cuampens, Edinburgh. 
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